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FORWARD 

Tlio limits to oiiv .ibiliry to raise stiuioiu portbnu.UKO in tlio scliook :is thoy .nv cur- 
rently striictiiroci wort* iniinrontioiuillv sot .iliiu^st one luindrod years .igo. The knindors 
of public otliicntioii boliowd the iiitelligonce .11 id .ibility cU oncli child was fixed by 
nature, in an ago of nuisol'-' and iiMcliinos, sorting cuit rlie most gifted, the tt>p ton poi- 
ceiit. for high school graduation worked. Wo haw learned a Icn since then and to say 
the world has elianged would bo an uiido' siatenioiit. 

To break ihixnigh those limits wo must design CJiaiiipionship Schools: soliools that 
prepare all children to flourish in the information ago. Wo must systenuitically .ind per- 
sistently .ipply the correct tools to install a wc^rld class curriculum, diversify instruction- 
al yMMCticos, ;md create more offociivo assessinoiit systems. To accoiiiplisli this it is neces- 
sary to build comiiuiiiitv support for the vision and transtiiriii the relationships among 
students, parents, toacliers and adiiiiiiistrators. All this can bo dcnie, but the scale of the 
task has often been misjudged and die wrong totals have boon used. 

This paper was written by practitioners and is therefore tiioio than a deseriptie)n of a 
(Championship School. It reflects a practitioners point of view and special needs. 
Educacicnial leaders work in a rough and rumble world tilled wiuli legal iiiandatos, 
volatile community mcnibors, special interest groups, prc^fossionals who often feel dis- 
honored by criticism, and a deeply entroncliod culture that defies the logic of instruc- 
tional planners. 

It is our purpose here ro iiitrc>ducc sonic of the conceptual and practical tools need- 
ed by educational leaders to take the massive, focused, congruent actions necessary ro 
build C'hanipionship Schools. Wc have placed the focus upon redesigning the orgaiii/a- 
tioiial structure of the schools, building community support and helping insiders 
thnnigh die traiisititni. 

We believe instructional tecliiiolog\' is a wild card in the process of educational 
change and promises to make a dramatic ditlereiice in student pertonnaiice. We have 
chosen to discuss that role at another time. 



Tranklin Clcndell antl rimotliy Waters 
(hvelcy, C Colorado. C^'iober, \^)^K^ 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

If \vc arc to improve and niodornize the pertbrniance of public school graduates, we 
must realign policies, practices and procedures widi new principles and purposes so that 
teachers are empowered to cench more etiectivcly and students are empowered to learn 
new skills at a hii!;her rate. But policies, practices M\d procedures are en) bedded in cultural, 
organizational and legal structures tiiat resist ch,mge in a number of interesting ways. 

The solution to this problem is to help leaders conceptualize die needed change in 
terms of new organizational purposes and principles; to translate these into new policies, 
practices anci procedures; tlien provide the practical tools neccled to change large organiza- 
tions with dw indling resources in the public arena. 

The authors fnst conceptually frame school restructuring and tiien break die project 
into seven design tasks. They then provide an analysis of and envision the conditions as 
they would be upon successful completion of each task. The authors then describe die 
tools and strategies needed by leadership to etlcct die change. Finally, they develop an 
exMinple of structured coninumication processes used to assist people through die 
transition. 
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PART 1 INTRODUCTION 

After doing jn analysis of tlio ivscarcli on student pcrforni.nKw I3cnj<innn l3loon) 
.ind his t(.M[ii ot'ivscarclKTs noted that students being tutored perform two st:ind:ird 
deviations higher rhan the same or similar suidents being taught in a elassixxim using 
traditional group iirstruetioii. Two standard deviations higher means that the average 
tutored student performed at the ninety-seventh pereentile of students being taught 
using group instruetion. Sinee we eannot tutor all students he asked, how might we 
make group instruetion tiuori;il-!ike? liy reviewing die researeh. Hlooni and his edl- 
leagues found six possible combinations of educational innovations that might be solu- 
tions to die problem. 

liut practitioners hud a disparity between the possibilities of research and realities of 
practice, if mastery teaching yieUis a whole standard deviation of iniprovenieiit in an 
experimental situation, it yields far less in practice, C)ne of the most compelling expla- 
nations for the disparity is that our system was designed to educate the most talented 
students and was not designed to educate all students to succeed in a complex informa- 
tion society. "I he current matrix of policies, practices aiui processes frustrates the full 
Implementation of any instructional innovation. 

The frustration pr.ictitiofiers experience in the iniplenientatiem of instructional 
innovations exemplifies an important dimension of the problem. Both educators and 
students ill the traditional system have inherited policies .md pr.ictices built around the 
cxpectatitm that a fairly large percentage of students will fail. 'I his is rational ii'ed statis- 
tically bv the concept of normal distribution and entR*nched in standardized tests. Tlie 
grading, reporting and pronuuion of students based upon ranking further soliciifies the 
system. The prophesy of failure is often tiilfilled through its own destructive chemisir\-. 
and each year stuiiciits are passed on to the next level without the cognitive prep.iration 
they need for success. Failure breeds further I'aihire and students become discour.iged. 
frustrated and angry with themselves (ir with the sciiools. 

This results in perhaps the single most destructive chain of events in the whole sys- 
tem. Each year tiiree million teachers ,icross North American start xhc year \\ idi an 
enormous disadvantage, riiey face ,i diversity in student readiness that is unmanageable 
in group instruction. They also face a massive reservoir of student frustration and defe.u 
that m.ikes reaching .ind learning cxtremeiy 'jirtlcuh. teachers waste massive .nncjunts of 
time reviewing, managing discipline pu^blems. counseling, and trying to motivate the 
successful student who is bored by the pace ot' instruction. They try to build student 
confldenee and self-concept while the system breeds Iriistialion and self coiuempl by 
sorting ,ind ranking them. 1 Vying to iiuplenieiit an instructional imiov.uion is very dif- 
fjculi in this situation. 

I'lie cause of all this, and die remedy is oiii of the hands ol'i'uiix iduai te.tchers .iiui 
beyond tlieir reach because ir is .1 ^y^wnis problem. The system iinist be rcsrrucniieti co 
eliminaic the policies and practices rhat limit student motivation and cause defeat. 1 he 
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controk needed to cliaiiixe die systciii, and the tools to work dicnu Are bro.idly dispersed 
throughout rhe system, tedders liave to complete seven desiixn tasks to recreate the system 
and solve the problem. 

liecaiise the educational establishment is stratified and departmentalized, attempts to 
find solutions often fracture into many small crtbrts. Each i^roup approaches their part of 
the beast with energ\' and intelligence, but their attempts have limited success. It is like 
replacing all the parts of a car widi new parts: you get ;i "new" c;n\ but even if the parts 
are redesigned and upgraded, the overall design and limitations remain the same. So we 
haw to restructure the system. 

Two APPROACHES TO RESTRUCTURING 

Studies of die approaches of improving schools in North America rewal two grand 
strategies. The first is the ''new school" strateg)-. This approach creates a special opportu- 
nity zone, designs a new school within a larger system and invites parent.^ to volunteer to 
send dieir children. Designers using this approach bypass many of the barriers that plague 
organizational change: barriers sucli as the frustrating matrix of regulations and mandates, 
the lock step compensation and work rules entrenched in iiegonnted master agreements 
and the coii.nicdng expectations of diverse interest groups. Laboratory schools, charter 
schools, magnet schools and most recently the Edison l^roject schools all exemplify this 
approach to change. This strateg\* has two major phases. The fn*st is the creatio!^ of the 
opportunity zone and the design of the soliooL The second phase involves the dissemina- 
tion of the lessons learned back lo the s\ >veni as a whole. 

The second grand strateg}* is to transform a complete system by iniplaiuiiig new poli- 
cies, practices and procedures based upon a new purpose and set of supporting principles, 
infusing new curriculum and insn uctional practices, adopting eftective schools processes, 
hiring new teaching talent, selecting new iiiaiiagemeiit styles, decentralizing decision 
making, infusing accountabilin' processes, and adopting outcomes-based principles and 
practices all exemplify the second grand strategv*. I5uildiiig C^hampioiisliip Schools is a 
coiiiprelieiisive svsieiiis approach to transforniatioiK No special opportunity zone is creat- 
ed ill this approach. The great advantage is that no dissemination is needed since the 
changes are district- wide from die beginning. 

It is a mistake to use one or the other of d .^^se grand strategies to the exclusion of the 
other. There arc advantages and disadvantages to both approaches and bodi are useful The 
new schools strategy will design, test and demon<;trate new policies, practices and proce- 
dures. That is very xaluable. To achieve the results sought, however, those successes must 
be infused back into the sysreiii as a whole. Tint is taiitaiiiouiit to the use of the second 
giMiid strategx; rhar of transformation and transition. Ultimately all schools need to be 
redesigned to become (Ihampioiiship Schools. 
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Imagine the Benefits of the 
Championship School 



The bcnefics of the Cluinipionship School arc best reahzod in the lives of its students 
;iiKi i!;ra(liuites. 1 he\' become happy, luMlrliy and productive adults because they enjoy 
hii^h levels of eonipecence in their personal, creative and working lives. 

Students are constandy challeut^ed and supported in their learning. The instructional 
team of several leachers provides ;i diverse instructional program aimed M their unique 
needs and le.irniuL: styles. The te.un pro\ ides expiuided teaming opportunities as a safe- 
ty net to keep student!^ from falling disco uragi ugly behind. And wliile they experience 
discouragement from time to time, because dieir majority experience is success in 
scliooK they never experience the devastation of continuing defeat. They see them- 
selves connected to others in positive and challenging ways because diey learn the 
complex skills needeti to be a productive team player. Because they work in a nurtm-ing 
and challenging environment and are appropriately coached, they devek^p an optimistic 
explanatory style that causes them to be happy, healthy and productive, 

Ciraduates are competitive, resilient and versatile in the worlci of wt^rk because they 
ha.ve masiered a broad range ot academic skills plus they know how to manage and 
apply intormatic)n to complex decision making and problem solving. They have mas- 
tered all of the ream skills needed in the modern workplice since they learn to work 
collaboratively in the classroom as team members and team leaders. They develop high 
levels of personal responsibility because they learn in a challenging environment. They 
become comfortable with the technologx* of the information age because it is used as a 
productivit\' tool in tlie instructional program. 

Students p.u'ticipate in creative and expressive activ ities through music, the arts and 
physical education and sports. Underlying all of diesc activities is die behef diat the 
schools should develop the creative capacities c^l'all students by engaging them in the 
great works of mankind. The instructional staff understands that self discipline, confi- 
dence and responsibility are best developed in the arena of artistic and physical 
performance'. 

Ill a secondary way die Clhampioiiship School benefits its teachers, administrators, 
parents and c^-^nmumity members. The ('hanipionship School is a coiiiiiiuiiity in its 
most positive incarnation where people build long term relationships and can trust one 
another. 

Heeause the start" is committed to success for all. the anger and frustration that nor- 
mally attends learning in a tra^litioiial school simply does not exist. Because diey are 
supported through the creative use of time, students achieve ininimum competencies in 
each unit of instruction bef ore moving on. Studenrs come to class ready and .ible to 
learn and are challenged at a manageable level to experience success. 

The best scIiooK in the world aw (Miampionsliip Schools. I'liis paper is about trans- 
forming public schools into (".hampionship Schools. 
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Building Leadership at Many Levels 

In 11 C-lKinipionsliip Scliooh le.uiersliip is broadly shared iiniong board nicmhcrs, ccntrjl 
oftice stntV, building level leaders and te.ichers. Leadership skill in die Championship 
ScluK>l is constantly developed through training* coaching and teaming. 

We are a society at risk, and millions of student-^ fall beneath their potential to become 
happy, healthy and productive adults. But the current system with all its problems is 
entrenched in an educationdl culture with the ways» belief systems and specialized lan- 
guage of any other culture. And like any culture* people within it feel secure in a matrix 
of ways and beliefs and hnd it dirticult to envision things being different or more etTective. 
While we have had a "wake up calir a demand for better results, it will he difficult for 
most of us to fully envision the new system, so we must place a continuing effort upon 
designing a system that realizes human potential. 

Most educational leaders were trained in an academic discipline and in curriculum and 
instructional practices but not in organizational development. To build the will and capac- 
ity needed to persist in this ditllcult effort, leaders need to understand the processes that 
transform organizanons. Leaders must feel that they have the tools to redesign the schools 
and to manage the people problems that attend the transformation of the organization. 

Empowerment flows from ownership. Experience in many districts demonstrates that 
teachers, administrators and students are tar more productive when they feel successful and 
when they believe that their success is a product of their caring, creativity and effort. In 
Championship Schools, everyone feels a high level of ownership in their work. 

Where to Begin 

This paper will describe steps to be taken w redesign schoc^ls to become increasingly 
creative and prociuctive organizanons. The reader would be well advised, however, to 
remember that the process of redesigning and then transforming a school or school system 
is not a linejr and sequential one. While the concepts, strategies and processes are present- 
ed in a sequential manner, the process of actually transforming a system, be it a school or 
an entire school district, is a lot like trying to swallow an elephant. The elephant can only 
be swallowed one bite at a time. There are many places one can start and many different 
strategies that can be used. One must start somewhere, however, and having an under- 
standing of what one must know, be able to do and be like in order to fmish the job 
should be helpfiil. What is important is to start. This paper is ofiered as a way to help 
those start who have yet to and to help those finish who have discovered the true size of 
the beast. 

INCREMENTAL OR FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE? 

Any initiative directed toward substantially increasing the productivity and creativity of 
a school or school district must start by answering questions about the current system. Is 
Hie system one that can be adjusted or "timed up" to the point where it is as productive as 
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it needs to bo? is it ii 'system chat is fuiuiiinon tally clear regarding iis purpose, organized 
around sound principle> chat are consistent with its purpose* supporting processes that 
are an extension of those principles, developing policies dnit create practice to support 
programs and procedures? If the answer to dicse questions is yes. then it is likely that 
efforcs can he directed to developing new or modified programs and procedures. It 
would be appropriace co adopt an incremental change s:nitegy. 

The incremental scratcg\' is one that addresses only the fringes or outer layers of the 
system. An incremental strategy' is appropriate when a system is sound and healthy and 
needs only hnc tuning. When op.e or tAVo ideas at a time will create die kind of incre- 
mental iniprowment necessary to keep it as productive and cre.nive as it needs to be to 
prosper. If, ov. rhe odier hand, a judgment is made diar there is not clarity on the pur- 
pose of die system, or, more iniportandy it is concluded that the purpose needs to 
change, then a fundamental change strateg\- is required. It is a fundamental change 
when the purpose or mission of die system changes. A fundamental change requires 
diat every level of the system be addressed simultaneously if the change etTort is to 
succeed. 

A fundamental change strategy* requires that as purpose is redefined, so must the 
principles upon which the system is organized be redefmed. New principles will only 
serw a new purpose if the appropriate processes are imroduced into and nurtured in 
the system. New processes will require die dex elopnient of new policies. New policies 
will drive new practices which have the potential to make new programs and proce- 
dures maximally erteetive. 

Why is this important? I3ecause significant* substantial, sustainable improvement will 
only occur in American public education w hen a fundamental change strategy directed 
toward system change is designed and implemented. 

Complex Systems 

All systems are designed with a purpose. They resist attempts to change them. In 
fact, the system will push back just as hard against attempts to change it as there is pres- 
sure applied in a change ertbrt. Tlie fundamental change straceg\' addresses every level 
or dimension of die system simultaneously so that efforts applied in one area or at one 
level support and enhance the ctForts being made at all other levels. 

The assumption chat underlies this paper is that the American system of public edu- 
cation was developed wicli a purpose. The purpose was to educate some Ciiiaybe even 
most) of die children well for multiple choices at the time of high school graduation. 
The purpose was not to educate nil children well for nuiltiple choices at the point of 
high school graduation. In fact it was not designed so all would graduate, much less 
have multiple choices available to them as graduates. Its purpose was to sort out those 
w lu) were easiest lo teach given the limitations of die sy stem and prepare them lo have 
and exercise riicir options at the rime of g»-aduation, such as gonig on lo college* into 
the militarv or into die work force. 
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For n decjdo, clic luition Ims boon ongngod in a dobaro over of school reform. There has 
boon cin assumption underlying dint doUito that die purpose of the system sliotdd be to 
ortoctively educnte all of Americas children. The systems purpose sliould be to prepare all 
of them for productive lives in the rapidly changing, highly technical, challenging world 
of the 21st century. The demographics of the nation are clear that to do loss would rele- 
gate the United States to something akin to diird world status by sometime early in die 
21st century. 

if one holds the view that the system is basically sound nnd only needs fmc tuning, 
then incremental change strategies should bo selected and the rest of this paper should be 
ciisregardcd. If die view is one that sees the purpose of the system as needing to change or 
if a docision has already been made to adopt a new mission that redefines the constituency 
to educace .ill children welK then ».lesigning and implementing a funddnientnl change strat- 
egy" is required. The docision to do so ninkes becoming clear on the importance of orga- 
nizing principles ossonti.il, 

TRADITIONAL ORGANIZING PRINCIPLES 

The American system of public education was developed widi j purpose. The system 
also has organizing principles tliat arc consistent with the purpose of educatintj; some of die 
children. The principles upon which die system was established were: 

• Teaching jud Teacher Centered 

• Rugged Individualism 

• Natunil Selection 

• Mass Production; and as a result of court action in the l^>3()"s 

• Ec]ual Opportunity 

Those should be of no surprise when one considers die time in American history when 
the system was initially developed. They are. in ni;iny ways, the same principles upon 
which other American institutions, especially die manufacturing and other industrial age 
systems, were established. They arc the same principles upon which much of American 
society was established. They are principles that have largely been t.iken for granted and 
remained unexamined in terms of their intluence on the processes, policies ;ind practices 
^>resent in school systems niid other systems. 

Those principles created processes ot'orgnnizntional design, management, supervision, 
training, resource allocation, sciieduling. pl.inniiig, measuring and cominunicanng duu are 
seen in schools and school systems exerywhcro today. These principles and processes man- 
ifest diomsclvcs .IS hierarchical org.inizations that create isol.itioii, loiieliiioss. unhodlthy 
forms of competition, failure, command and control systems* short term diinking and 
iiorniativo and comparative measurement and evaluanoii. 

They lia\*e driven the developiiient of an eduvational system more focused on the needs 
of adults than children. Thcv have driven a svstom more focused on teaching than learn- 
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iiii;, on coinpliaiico th.in chiiikini^, on control tlum portbnnaiu'c jnd productic>n, on 
s^oing through prescribed nunions and rcnKHii.ition tlhin quality process, on i;i\'int^ 
everyone the s.inie chonce than assuring diat there he high levels of achiewnicnc for all 
children, on creating hurdles than eliminating lundles, on setting standards and only 
expecting 7(V/(', of the children to exceed than setting standards and expecting diat all 
children meet die standard, 

The principles and practices created in the traditional school produce a perf(.)rmance 
profile reflected in the bell shaped or "norniar' curve. Furthei', the technical, organiza- 
tioucil and liimi.in or personal dimensions of the system take on the characteristics 
shown in figure I , 
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Traditional School 



Instruction is ci^ucnt ccntrrckl .ind 
ucportnicnt.ili7ctl 
IVrfurnunKO jnd content 
outcomes Lire luu .irticLil.itcd 
Stand.irds .>rc luj^h, but cxpccr.i- 
tioiis ,irc lov.- 

Asscssincnis aiv standard iircd and 
use r.iiikiniis 

Assl*s^^lcnts do not inform 
uistMU'iion 

Data not delivered in real time 
Su.dents .ire not self-dneeciuL', 
QiKilicy and etjniry levels .ire 
NtaiJ^nant 

Student pei lormanee is **nornuill\ ' 

distributed 

Time i*. a constant 

C'hronieally diseou raided Ntudent> 

alw.iys pre'^ent 





.R-hiii^ .lu-.l TiMelu r C .emcn.\l 
Kugi^cd IndivicliLilisni 
N.irtiraJ Soit^. tion 
M.iss l^rotliKTicvi 
Rijujl C^ppoi ciinicv 



c 

PERSONAL 



• Pi^lieie^. praetiees and 
procedures are aligned to ^ortinii 
and ranking 

• I Ji*;h departmeniaii7ation and 
compannient.^lization 

• He.ivy reliance on reniediatioji 

• Improv ement etVorts ^tratitled 

• Individual de^i^n practicev and 
procedures in relativ e i>cLiti<)n 

• htVort'; are produce -toe used 

• hiunian services are Ir.igmented 

• Ser\-iee pro\'iders role is defined by 
die prof ess iiMi 

• No on-going redesign etVorts exist 

• Strategic- direction elmnges when 
lo.idership changes 



• StatVis anxion * about cliange 

• New pt>licies and practice-; .ire not 
yet implemented 

• (Ownership and invoK ement are 
low 

• StatVis activity and role onented 

• Morale and energy are low 

• Policies and practices are 
disempowering 



• Ke\ opinion teailers are not part of 
planning 

• Well planned and integrateii com- 
munication strategy i> absent 

• C A^ninumity alternately demand 
rhen resist change 

• No strategic coiimuinications 
hrietings are otVered for key 
opinion leaders 
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NEW ORGANIZING PRINCIPLES 

There i*; n new set of powerful ori;aniziiiL!; principles upon which die system must be 
based if there is to be any chance of successfully alignint^ processes. poHcies and prac- 
tices with the purpose of ortcctively educating all children well in C!hampionship 
Schools. The new principles are: 

• Learner C AMitered 

• Learnini^ ('entered 

• Qu,ility with Equity 

•High Standard'^ widi High Expectations 

• Mass personalization 

Each of these principles require explanation. 

LEARNER CENTERED 

Unlike a factory, the raw material of schools plays a conscious role in the success of 
the enterprise. Students control the conditions of learning. When students are chal- 
lenged and successfully meet the challenge, diey feel good. Success breeds succes*;. 
V/lieii a students experience is dotniniUcii by failuiv, not just the daily setbacks that 
evervone must learn to live with, lie/she often feels discouraged and defeated. The 
defeated student creates special challenges to teacliers and counselors. Championship 
schools challenge and nurture students as needed and provide the time and learning 
conditions students need to succeed. 

The principle of Learner (AMitered schools and school systems creates focus on 
learners {primarily children) and their needs rather than teaching, teachers and the 
needs of the ndults who run the system. There are twelve Learner-centered psychologi- 
cal principles chat t.ike into consideration the learning process and the psychological 
factors that are internal to the learner. These principles are endorsed ami supported by 
the American INychologica! .Association and the Mid-continent Regional Educational 
Laboratory. T'liey are described in the nublicatioii "Learner-C AMitered psychological 
principles: Caiidelines for school redesign and reform" available from McKEL. 
Leaniei-C AMitered schools use these psychological principles in designing cmTicuhinu 
delivering instruction, assessment ;iiid in decisions about grading and advanceiiieiit. 

LEARNING CENTERED 

The second principle required to dri\'e new processes, policies and practices in the 
Championship School is thjt of Learning-Centered. Learning-Centered sclu)ols are 
extraordinarily clear about what is to be learned by the time students leave the s\■^tenl 
and how that learning is benclnnarked down througii the svstem. They have agived 
upon formally adopted skilK. abilities and concepts that students must master by the 
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tiiiK* tlicy Iccivc school. Stnnd.irds luivc been osublislied tor those results with qiuility 
jssessnient strcUeL!;ies nnd instruments developed ;ind used to nssure tli.it st.indnrds h.ive 
been met. 

Assessment in the ("hnmpionship School is aligned with the kMrnini^ results adopted, 
provides real-time infornKition for te.ichers iind is consistent witli the LcMrncr-Centered 
principles. The nssessmeiit process captures the best work of students ;iiid cre.itcs success 
experiences. It engnges students in the dssessment of their own lenniing tind perfoniKince. 
CJianipionship Schools, implomeiitinii practices consistent with die principle of Learnini^- 
C^Mitered, avoid the overuse, misuse and abuse of norm referenced assessments and assess- 
ment data. 

C'lianipionship sciiools are less concerned about activities and assii:!;nments as a measure 
of lenrnint; than about wliat students know and are able to do as evidence that the ends of 
the system are bein^!; achiewd. They are tightly coupled on results and loosely coupled on 
die means for achieving them so long as the means are consistent with the Learner- 
Clentered principles. 

The work that students are asked to do in die (Championship School and die learning 
that results from it is meaningful nnd relevant. Neither students nor teachers are asked or 
expected to engage in meaningless or irrelevant work or tasks. 

Learning-Centered school systems not only identify die skills and competencies to be 
demonstrated by the time students leave the system but they identify the expected approx- 
imations of those skills or competencies for students and ccacliei*s by the time they leaw 
the primary level, intermediate level, middle level and secondary level of the system. They 
*'beiiehiiiark ^ die skills or competencies with appropriate and relevant standards so that 
students, parents and teachers all know that a cjuality process is leading to early and consis- 
tent learning. 

QUALITY AND EQUITY 

(Championship Schools are committed to Quality with Equity, They measure quality 
through the levels of achievement demonstrated by their students. Equity is measured by 
the degree to which quality learning is demonstrated by all members of the stucient popu- 
lation. Equity is measured through the ciisaggreg;ition of student achievement and other 
data to reveal the eftect that the school is havmg on .ill members of the student popula- 
tion. 

The principle of (.Quality with Equity will result in practices thai ditTerentiate or expand 
opportunities baseti on the needs of the learner. This diftcrentiation will start early with 
quality preschool options and direct the use of compensatory and (uher resources to assure 
that young children master those reqiusite skills and competencies that will be esseuua) to 
successful life long learning, 
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High Standards with High Expectations 

l lic fourth principle of the C'.hanipionship school is Hii^li Standards with Miij^h 
Expectations. This siniply means that regardless of how high standards are set, die 
school and those who teach and learn in it expect that all the students in tl'ic school 
will meet or exceed the standards that are set. 

The principle of High Standards with High Expectations will result in schools that 
are characterized by work and assigmiieiits for students that are interestnig* relevant and 
meaningful. Teachers are thoughtful about the kind of work students are asked to do. 
When students have cjuestioiis about why they are being asked to do it there are always 
answers that link the work and learning to what is meaningful and relevant to their 
lives. Teachers provide feedback to students on their work as they would if they were 
coaches. In C'hampionsliip Schools teachers see dieinselves as the coaches of learners 
and facilitators of the learning process. Students are part ot the process of assessing their 
own vvork and learning so» like the athlete, diey can be actively involved in judging die 
quality of their own performance. 

Schools committed to the principle of High Standards widi High Expectations set 
clear criteria tor assessnig and evaluating student work. Students are responsible for 
evaluating llicir work against this criteria with die knowledge that if it isn't (juality it 
isn*t fniislied. (hades are not awarded until quality performance is demonstrated. 
Quality performance or work receives high marks or good grades. 

MASS Personalization 

The fifth principle, the one that results in the processes required to support tlie frst 
four principles and die practices they create, is Mass Personalization. It is the personal- 
izing of schools and school systems on economies of scale. 

Schools have historically been places where both children and adults work in relative 
isolation. They have often times been loneK; hagniented places. In Chanipionsliip 
Schools this is not true. C^.liampioiiship Schools build inclusive and supportive environ- 
ments in which all children and adults feel a sense of belonging, hi C'lianipionship 
Schools both adults and children work in teonis. Supervision of both children aiid 
adults is based on a commitment to coaching for success and mastery, Relationships ,ire 
based on confidence and coiniiiitnieiit rather than traditional coiiiniaiid and control. 

These principles create pnictices chat produce a very ditTereiit performance profile 
than the bell shaped curve. They produce a perfornuiice profile more reflective of the 
''S" or curve and the characteristics seen in figure 2. 
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Championship School 



• Instriictuni is both kMnu-r aiui lc.irninL» 

• Hxpcft.uions .irc liitih for .ill 
stiulrnts 

• Siij^nilu-.int pcrrorni.iiu'c and content 
outcomes ,nv ulciititicd .iiui in pl.icc 

• Stand.n js .nv well .irticul.itai .nui 
.iliiiiicd with cuiTiculiini 

• Pcrlonn.nu'c .issos^^nicnc svstorn is bcinij^ 

Used 

• As>;c^Mncnts alii^n with 
ciirriciilnni .iiid instruction 

• Aws^iuciit*? yield Useful iiistructioiul 
d.ir.i in real cinie 

• Sill dents perform at abcive sraULlanis 
at traiisiritMi points 

• Stiulent>i are bccoinnit; self-iiirected 

• Quality and et]iuty are increasing; 

• Student nuniwitioii is runniiii: liiL^h 

• Many iiistructuMul inncnatiiMis are 
being useil 




Learner C 'enieivd 
I carninii ( ViUeied 
equality and Lqiiiu' 
I hiih SiantUrds with Higli (Ixpeitauoiis 
Mass Personali?auon 

c 

I'l-USC^NAl 




• Policies, practices, and protvdures are 
aliLZiied to the success-for-all 
pnipose 

• Quaht\ process - <j;et it rii;ht the first 
time is in place 

• Tc.icher and admiiiistiatoiN receiv e 
data they need to \ erify quahty 
process 

• C\>ntiiuunis iniprm enient process is 
in place 

• C'ross funciional teams are desit^niiiu; 
new practices and procedures 

• [Iflorts are customer-focused 

• Human services are ahi;iied 

• Service providers are members o\ cross 
functional teams 

• There is on-ij;oinij^ redesiLiii throui;li 
stiateL^ic plaiininLC and nu">nitoriiii; 

• "Vhe siiMtciiic directiiMi is well defined 
and institutic)iMh/ed 



• Staff has come throuji the 
ir.iiisiiion lo eiiipow eriiient 

• New policies and practices are 
beinij^ used with success 

• Ownership and iiivoK enieiit are 
hi-h 

• Results oneiitatiiMi is hii^h 

• CM-ievint; process is I'oniplete 

• Participaiion m cjuahL-y 
pituesses is high 

• l^olicies alii^ii with 
enipow erfiieiit processes 



• Key opinion leaders are identified 

• Key opinuMi leaders have a 
relatiotisiiip with leatlers 

• Kev i")piiiion Ic.iders support tlie 
need for chaiiij^e. and see the 
benefits 

• C\>innuniicatioii stratet^y is in placi* 

• (lommunity in\-olvemeiit and sup- 
port are hiL^h 

• I^M'iiHlie suMtegic briefini;s are held 
tor key opinion le.iders 
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Contrasting Principles 

The contrast botwcon the ori^jni/iinii principles i>t'tlic traditional system and the 
C !Iianipu)nsliip s\ stcm are seen in tiiiure 3. 

TRADITIONAL SCHOOLS CHAMPIONSHIP SCHOOLS 



Mass Production as the 
Organizational Model 

Wi^rk is broken into simple tasks for 
untrained workers 

Irainin^ is limited ti> need to know 



— ► Mass Personalization as the 
Organizational Model 

• Work is viewed as a (.•(>mple\ process 
tor professi(.inal wtM'kcrs 

• I r.imini^ is continuous m leai nini^ 
oi'uani/ation 



1 lieraivhical simcture ot* expertise 
and aiitliorit\- 



• 1-Lit[ened ori^ani/ation vviili sharetl 
e\pertise and authority 



Hohax ioral assessment workers In 
expert supervisor 



• Seh'assessinent, coachini; and team 
work 



• Worker*^ are alienated In- nieaniiiiiless • Workers lind nieaniiii; m work, see it as 
tasks, aiul have liule pride and ow nership llowing tixMii their skill and creativity 
m their wi>i-k 



Instruction for the Rugged "~ 
Individualist 

• I'iic stix>ni: surv ive and ihriw ihrcuii^hj 
eoinpe[ituM) 

• "I he learner is strengthened by cliallenue 
and adversity 

• '] he learner is moiixatcil In the urge 
to triumph over others 

• Stutients are mt^st i>tten isolated from 
one aiKuher 



Instruction Learner Centered 

♦ People learn ctunplex survival skills 

♦ 1 he learner is strengthened hy learninij: 
sell moniti'^ring skills, optimistic 
explanatory style and learning skills 

♦ T he learner is nunivated hy x isu'^n aiul 
ihe natural joy nf learning 

♦ I. earners oiien engage in enopcraiive 
learning activ ities 
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Natural Selection through ► High Standards with High 

Competition Expectations 

• Ability is <) fixed qiulin* in c.ich individii.il • Abilir\' is wiriablo mk\ lonrn.iblc 

• i-lii;Ii stjndiirds with low expectations • Self-esteein» social development ;ind 

acceptance contribute to motivation 

• C^radini; and reportiut; based on A» 13» C» • Ciradint];, learning!; and performance are 
IX F ranking criteria based 

• Iiisiniction seen as delivery of information • histruction seen ns idiosyncratic 

constriiccion of knowledge 

Teaching Centered Classrooms ► Learning Centered Classrooms 

• Mastery of information and basic skills • Graduates ability to become happy» 

is the goal of instruction health)" iuui productix'C in todays world 

is the goal 

• Cairriculuni is organized around the • CAn riciilinu is organized aroinid 
stniccure of disciplines meaningful outcomes and enablcrs dial 

are bench marked at levels within the 
system 

• hitormation. hence knowledge, is best • Knowledge is created by the knower 
organized by discipline out of experiences and past knowledge 

• Assessment is for ranking students more • Performance assessments inform 
than for providing information on learning instruction 

• Students advance when teacliing is done • Students advance when they have 

mastered mininuim competencies for 
future success 

• Teaching is done when time runs out • Time varies depending on learning rate 

• When content is covered, teaching is done • When competencies are learned. 

teaching is done 

• The focus i'; upon teacher behavior and • i lie focus is upon learning and the 
acnvities behavior of students 
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Equal Opportunity for All 



Quality and Equity 



• Assuinos rugged individunlisni 



♦ Recognizes the need .iiid possibilin- of 
<i better world tlimugli cdiicntionnl 
siRVOSs for all 



• Keqiiire*; cqiuil tre.itnieiit of ;ill students • DitTerential trc.itnient b.ised upon 

learning needs 

• Equal time given for eneli student/lesson • Expanded learning opportunities 

provided up to niininiuni competencies 



The Transformation and the Transition it creates 

With the leadership of the exodus from Egypt, Moses created a metaphor for all 
transition managers. The Hebrews were in bondage, laboring as Egyptian slaves. After 
considerable urging by Moses and several highly motivating plagues, Pharaoh granted 
permission for Moses and the Hebrews to leave. Moses, therefore, faced two tajiks. 
First, Moses had to organize the technical side of the trip tlnough an unknown desert. 
Secondly, he had to deal with the fears and anxieties of the people as riiey wandered in 
die desert, 

Ewryone knows the story. The Hebrew people had to say goodbye to dieir old lives 
in Eg>'pt. wander in unknown territory for years, and fnially make a new beginning in 
the Promised Land. While in the desert they no longer had to sufTer under taskmasters 
to make bricks, they did have to inve»u ways to become a new nation. While wander- 
ing in the desert, some people lost faith and wanted to go back to die old ways. Some 
organized resistance, spread rumors, or followed dissident leaders. Many people had 
unwanted responsibilities dirust upon diem. Some lost die status they had enjoyed in 
the old life. In one way or anodier, everybody traded some losses today for gains in die 
future. 

As schools change their policies, practices and paxedures, parents, teachers and stu- 
dents are forced to say gocKlbye to old ways of doing business and spend considerable 
time inventing new ways ot getting the job done, Teacliers may have to give up old 
units of instruction, dieir insulation from odier teachers, the use of die direat of poor 
grades to manage student behavior and many other old and relatiwly comfortiiblc r<^u~ 
tines. Parents have to give up dieir reliance on the way things used to be. Many stu- 
dents have to give up die leisurely pace and die gendenian'^ "C' People hold on to die 



• Opportunities are die same and results 
varv widelv 



• C',oinpensatory efforts reduce wiriance 
in achievement 



• Focus is upon mean or average 
achievement of the whole population 



• Achievement data is disaggregate to 
ensure that all meet standards 
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t)kl wjys and i^iw tliotn up luily .itlcr gricviiii; ilicii lo^^s. (!uinnuimty nicnibcrs w ill ncu 
ciUtM" the doscrt w iiluHit ^j^ood a\iscui and w iilu)LU a prcKcss tluu will help ihoni fool sale. 
Untortini.ucly. scIuh^K citron do luu hiKlgci iho time and losoiiivos needed tc) invent new- 
ways. The ecHnplexilie^ of iho changes are ci*'ren daiiniin^ sci tills peiicul is t^tien filled w ith 
anxiety. .ini;er and tiiisciaiicni. "I he .ini!;er. frustration and resistaiU'e are secondary problems 
that, when serious entnigh. bloek the whole eluni^e proeess. So. like Moses, leaders have 
fo atUlress the transition of people .is well as the iransforniatic^n t)f the c^ld system. Please 
see 1: 5.^1 1 re 4. 

Dimensions of the Change Process 




Ihe iraiiitioii.ll si liDol is ir.iiislornK'd to hcconic the cli.in>- 
pK>iiship si'jjoo) h\ iiMiii; tlu" transli'»Mli.itioiKil puuesses. 
I'.nl tif the l.^^k is helpmi: pei^ple lininii;!! du- liMiiMtioii. 
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Transformational Processes 

yiic rcpliccnK'nt ot tlic tnuliticmal principles with the C!hain}ii()iisliip i^rinciplcs is 
part t)f a fuiulaniontal chaiii^o strategy and roquirt's ilic introdiK tion ol'now processes 
into the system. I hc system will not casi!\' aeeept the new principles .nul the practices 
they create, it is necessary to introduce and use 'IVanslorniationnl Processes if the 
(dianipionship principles are to avoid rejection by the system. 

'Ihe replacement of traditional principles with Cihami^ionship princi}>les in tiie sys- 
tem is the equiv.dent ot'transplantini^ one vital origan with another in the human body, 
riie norma! reaction tc^ the transplant is rcjeetit>n. The body, which would accept a dis- 
eased or^.in that would eventually be responsible lor death, will reject a new or^an that 
could be responsible for life anci health, Tlie transplant will only work if the body is 
in(u-ulated with the kind of anti-rejection dnit^ recjuired to lioid oil" the natural 
innniine system loivi; enough lor the transplanted organ to begin funciioning and be 
accepted by the living system. 

riie transplanting ot new organising principles is the systems et.iuiv.ilejn ot an org.m 
replace:. lent. The system will .iccept the presence ot'}>rinciples, once \ iral to its sur- 
vival. rh.it now will lead to its collapse just as the body will do with a diseased organ, 
rhe system will .iKo reject the iiurociuction of new .ind more vital principle^ th.ir will 
lead to its he.\llh and longex ity. I his is the naune of com}^lex systems. 

What is needed in order for the trajisplant to be successfully .u.complished is use of' 
the systems equivalent of'an anti-rejection inocnl.uic)n. The Transformational Processes 
represent this inocul.ition. "They .ire essential for holdmg ort the natural immune sys- 
teni. which is a subsvstem in everv complex s\ siem, long enougii for the tr.msplaiir to 
succeed. 

There are eight "IVanstormational Processes. They .iddress both the organixatit^nal 
and personal dimensions of the system that will be affected by the organizing principles 
of a Cdiampionship School. The processes are: 

• (Organizational (Conditioning 

• (darifying Values 

• Strategic Planning 

• Measuring 

• ( '.oimnunicating 

• ( A)achnig 

• Team Uiiilding 

• ( !oinmuni!y Hmlding 
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CONDITIONING 

Onji.iniz.itioiuil conditioning ultimately raises sciuleiit pei t'ornKince lewis by organizing 
stall members into support teams and by building indi\'idual and organizatitinal optimistic 
explanatory style. C!onditionitig st;irts early in the u\msformation and continues through- 
out the process, "lenniing empowers people by breakiug down psych ologic.il isolation; 
allowing ejcli intlividual to contribute according to his or hei unique interests and special 
talents; and providing instant access to information, skills and solutions other team nieni- 
bcrs possess. (Optimistic explanatory style not onK- makes coming to work .1 pleasure but 
also dramatically increases everyone's productivir\*. Everyone becomes more robust and 
healthy, learned helplessness disappe.n s and students master maiw of the ''siift" instruction- 
al outeomes so critical to long term success. 

C )rganizations, like Hving organisms, need to be conditioned to endure the rigors of a 
fundamental change. The stress placed on .m organization embarking on a fundamental 
change is nor unlike diat created in a inn nan body being prepared for a maximum physical 
elVort. (\indilioning die organization is as nnport.nit as conditioning the body. 

(.'rearing fundamental change in a system as entrenched as the American educational 
system w ill require the ctFective use of leverage. Wlien describing the concept of leverage, 
creating maximum movement with niinimuni effort. Archimedes said that with a lai'ge 
enougli fulcrum and a long enough lever he could lift the world. 

This concept applies to creating fundamental change in an organization. Substantial, 
significant, sustainable increases in productivity in die educational system will occur onlx' 
\\ hen tluve designing and leading the change effort understand how to "leverage"' move- 
ment within die system. 

Oppt^rtuiiines for the effective use of leverage will come as a result of creating two 
conditions in die schools. The first condition is responsiveness and flexibility. Traditional 
schools are notoriously slow 10 respond to a rapidly changing environment. The letliarg\" 
of die s\steni is a natural consequence of the isolation of individuals, an entrenched set of 
job descriptions and the lack of strategic planning. I'his letharg\* will only be overcome 
when the system can be cM gaiiized into teams of people with the knowledge and authority 
to act in response to the en\ ironiiieiit in which they are working. 

The current effec ts at site-based management are attempts to create responsiveness and 
llexibility. Ikit main" of these efVorts are frustrated by asking people to make decisions or 
deal with issues for which diey are unprepared and in which they have little interest. As 
die system adopts C Championship principles and people are empowered, diey become 
more capable. The C!liaiiipionsliip school holds tighdy to the goals but is flexible in 
(Championship principles: tightly couplet! on ends and loosely coupled on choosing the 
means for achieving them. 

The second condition to be created is individu.il and orgaiii/atioiial optimism. A long 
term etftu't can be maintained only w hen each individual and the orgaiiiz.itioii possess a 
style for explaining good and bad events when they occur. The concept of "explanatory 
styU^" has been dexeloped by Martin Selignian in his book h\tniC(l Optimism. 
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The abilitv ro cxpi.nii nci^ativc event's ,is isol.itcj, temporary mid the eseepticMi r.iilier 
rh.in the rule is a nooessnry ori^.uii/.uicMial eoiiditit>n for eiiduritit; the rimns of .1 fiiiui.i- 
mental eh iiit^e strateg\'. Leaders hoping to adopt Clhainpit>nNhip principles will need to 
acquire a highly optimistic explanatory style and assist the leadership team to acquiring 
one also. 

Clarifying Values 

clarifying key vahies anunig students, parents, teachers, adnunistrators and coniuni- 
nity members reduces confusion and contlict down tiie road and prov ides a basis for the 
eonununity to pull together .is the sciiooK are resiruetured to improve student perfor- 
niance. It is especially important to agree upon those xalues upon which signitu ant 
educational decisions rest. Son)e impi^rrant values are all students e.ni learn given pump- 
er time and learning conditions; success in school is critical to success in lite: and all 
stutients should be challenged aiui niiitiired to becotiie li ippy. healthy and prodiu tiw 
adults. The fact that at one lew} of analysis school people, parents aiul business owners 
all want the same thing must be established early and beci)ine an important pan of the 
message to be repeatedly coninuimcated to the public. 

rr.inspiantiiig a new vital organ into the human body shocks the whole svstem. it is 
Mi^ less dirtunit to transplant new organi/mg principles into a system as complex as 
American educatit^n. 1 he survival of both the human body and the educational system 
follow : rig the transplant may depend on the skill and determination of the transplant 
team. 

[ he members ot the transplant team must agree among themsekes and with the 
patient. Similarly, clarity of and agreement on the values upon u hteli the system should 
be based is necessary to create the will and unified action required m transform the sys- 
tem. The transformation can only occur as a result of a consciously designed change 
strategy. Willpower and competent .ictioii sustain comminnent to tundamental change. 

b.ngaging policy makers, leaders of all types, business owners, parents and student*, in 
a discussion of important questions early in the process is critic ally important. Beliefs 
about learning, children, the purpose and responsibilities of the system and the future 
must be publiclv discussed and adopted. If beliefs are developed thnnigh a public con- 
sensus pn)cess and are consistent with the purpose and priiu iples of a ('hampionship 
schoc^L then the chance for creating and sustaining tlie will recpiired to successfully 
implement a fiindameiiial change srraleg\ is greatly enhanced. 

STRATEGIC PLANNING 

Strategic' pl.mning plavs ,1 special role in designing and impleiiieiiting C'hamph^nship 
principles, it sets up a management plan that makes prc^ject management possible. 
Without strategic planning die tnnisformation eannot move forward. It is important in 
several ways, Inst the process prc)vides an opportunity lor leadeislup mobili/e key 
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Opinion Iciidcrs in the conniuinit\' and involve them in creiiting an agreement on both the 
e!ids and means overeating Championship Sehools. The plan itself beeomes the stiirtinj^ 
point and referenee for a shared vision amonir; eonniiunity meinbers. It helps lenders plan 
and then keep track ot progress on the six other design tasks and provides a stable direc- 
tion when board members and key personnel in the schools change. 

Strategic planning is a connnunity-based and on-going process of imagining a preferred 
future and dien developnig the strategic and operational actions recjuired to make that 
future a realin*. The leader of strategic planning asks the question: "What future do we 
want? \ When some agreement is reached, a plan is made that works backwards from that 
future to the present, charting die strategic and operational priorities that must be set and 
accomplished to produce the preferred future. 

One of die shared leadership functions in the Championship school is the alignment of 
instruction with curriculum and assessment instruments. Less prevalent but equally as 
important is the alignment of values (a product of clarifying values) with vision, mis?;ion, 
strategies, operations and resources. The consolidation of energ\* and resources to support 
practices consistent with the C^liampionship principles is essential if the principles and 
practices are to ''take hold," and be accepted in the system. 

Aligning value, vision, mission, strategies and operations with resources is only possible 
when Jiere is a clear understanding of what tlie mission, strategies and operations of the 
system are. Those who must understand are those wlui both work in and are served by the 
systeni. There is little of this understanding in most systems. When diis is the case, the 
aHgnnient necessary to successfully implement the fundamental change strategy is simply 
not possible. 

Measuring 

Measuring creates the precise and realistic data leaciers need, first to make key decisioris, 
and then to build support for them in t!ie public arena. Measuring keeps leaders out of 
hot water by helping them show results early in the change process. Only through mea- 
suring '-an leaders cre:ite the bericfit statements so important in the connnunication strate- 
gy. Without measuring, leaders are condenmed to making decisions on an intuitive basis, 
decisions that canntn stand the rigors of pubHc debate. Determining student performance 
and deHvering useful data to those w ho need it in real time is die most obvious use of 
measuring, but nor the only use. Leadership neecis to know what instructional innovations 
make the most ditVerence in student peTformance. how long it takes to implement them, 
what implementation strategies work the best with different populations, and which inno- 
v.itions c o^t the least. Measuring is theMi a critical aspect of the planning and implementa- 
tion process. 

In everA systen; there are certain things worth measuring anci monitoring. The systeMV. 
measures dungs about wliich it cares the most. In the Ch.nnpionship schooL important 
leMrnint; is measurecl for the purpose of providing meaningful infornuiion to teachers, stu- 
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dents and parents so that they can niake the best possible decisions about instruction 
and learninL;. 

In tho (!hanipionsfilp school, data is collected and delivered on a "real time'' basis so 
diat teachers and students know whether die processes are being used by teachers, l^eal 
time data also infornis all of the participants whether the process and learninu; is 
improving from day to day, week to week, mondi to niondi. This collection and use of 
real time data creates the basis for continuous improvement of the instructional process. 

The data collected are disaggregated using * variables typically associated with 
achievement in school. Cicnder, ethnicin* and socio-economic status are those that are 
most useful in this disaggregation. The purpose is to determine if all sub-groups widiin 
the student population e,g, boys, girls, ethnic or racial minorities, children of poverty, 
are being ertectively educated. In the C'dianipionship school, all members of the student 
population achieve at high levels without significant ditTerences in achievement existing 
among or between the sub-groups in the population. 

The assessment of learning is accomplished through the use of authentic, valid and 
reliable instrunieiits c)r activities so diat the process itself contributes to learning. Since 
the assessment is prin:nrily to inform teachers and students about studvnt progress, it is 
designed to catch students performing at their best and will provide students with more 
than a single opportunity to succeed. In die Championship school, assessment is a 
process rather than an event that occurs during one or two weeks during the year. 

Communicating 

Educational leaders throughout die United States and Canada who have not devel- 
oped an ertective communication strateg\* have felt die sting of public criticism once 
diey introduced die change process. Leaders who have an ertective strategy- find broad 
based support for school improvement. Widiout an etlective communication strategy, 
the public debate often becomes so bitter it polarizes the community and makes further 
cliange impossible. Even when improvements in student performance come early in the 
process, die piibhc will still reject the attempted changes unless they clearly see the ben- 
efits for themselves and their children. Comnuniicating is the process of helping staff 
and community members clearly see the specific benefits the change will bring them. 

In the Championship school, communicatic^n is defined as the sharing of vision and 
meaning dirough producnve relationships. The purpose of cominunieation is to build 
support for the learners and those who are working with them. Etleciive communica- 
tion is also essential to die transition process that teachers, students, parents, support 
personnel and administrators experience as they go through the transformation from 
traditional to Clhampionship school. 

This purpose is accomplished through creating and maintaining relationships with 
diose in die community who are most likely to inrtuence the opinion of odiers. "I'hcse 
relationships are developed at the local or scliool level The ('hampionship school 
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develops ciii cffcaive coninuinicntion ;ind conmuinirx' rehuioii«;hip ttMiii, This tcnni 
iissmiits ilic respoii'^ihility to kiontify the key opinion le;iders in the eoniniunity nnd to be 
eertnin chat they know iiiui understand whnt is i^oini;; on in the school. SpecifienIK; tiiey 
must know tl)e benefits the children mk\ conmuinity will enjoy as a result of what t!ie 
scliool is doing. 

There are sevenil ways ch<it key opinion leaders c;in be kept informed about school 
events. Tlie relationship te<ini can conduct periodic strategic briefings for groups of opin- 
ion leaders, nicei with opinion leaders individually or conduct mformatioiinl mailings 
specifically for opinion lenders. Most iniport.nuly, they create the understanding ofwli.it is 
going on in the schooL who the opinion leader can coiicnc': if he has questions, and they 
prov ide access to accurate, timely in formation when the opinion leader wants or needs it. 

Making the transformation from a traditional to a (championship school will require an 
effective communication (defined as relationship building) effort on the part of the sciiool. 
Tiie story of the benefits that will accrue to die student and the community must be told 
"from the inside out." That is, the school must assume this responsibility and not expect 
that it will be handled by the communication department of die school district or the 
local newspaper. 

The traiisforniatioii of the system from one that >)Orts and selects to one of high perfor- 
mance — from traditional to CMiampionship — is an enormous undertaking. It will create 
fear and anxiety in many who work in the system as well as tlie coiiiiiiunit\' at large. The 
degree to which die transformation is successfully accomplished may ultimately be a mea- 
sure of how effectively each school fulfills its responsibility* co build positive relationships 
and its ability to explain die changes taking place in the school to the coininunity 

COACHING 

CA>acliing is critical co team building and team playing at all levels and s»)lves a number 
of otherw ise intractable problcjns. By replacing supervision in die traditional sense it 
removes one of the key reasons for teacher alienation and resistance to change. That gen- 
erates a iiuniber of benefits. C'oncbing helps teachers become true professionals engaged in 
creating a dynamic and productive learning envirojiment. It increases their o\\ nership in 
and responsibility for higher levels of student performance. It empowers them as indiviviu- 
als and team members by helping them focus upon key goals, align resources to reach 
those goals, select appropriate instructional strategies and sharpen their skills. When done 
welK coaching contributes to continuous iiiipiovenieiit and builds motivation and opti- 
mism across die whole organization. 

There are seldom chaiiipioiis without effective coaches. Regardless of die endeavor, 
from athletics to chess to foreiisics to playing bridge or a musical instrument, iiidi\ iduals 
who develop into cliaiiipioiis nearly always are die product of effective coaching. 
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ill the ClicUiipioiisliip school ;ind school syscciii, the role of coach is extended to 
everyone involved. The tnidi:ioiial role of supervisor, bo it adults supervising children 
or adults supervisint; other adults, is expanded to include that of coach. 

Traditional ori^anlzations historically rely on systems of eoniniaiid and control as tlie 
approach to supervision. The Championship system, committed to everyone success- 
fully meeting rigorous standards, recognizes the need for coaching everyone who needs 
it so that the standards will be met by all and exceeded b\' most. 

(lood coaches do certain things to ensure that those with whom they work consis- 
tently perform at optimum levels. Successful coaches: 

• teach the skills essential to success to their charges so that all master the skills before 
they are asked to use diem in ''real*" situations. 

• are able to make the complex simple. 

• match assignments and responsibilities to the talents or strengths of their charges. 

• consistendy build on strengths as they also work to overcome weaknesses. 

• are careful to turn less diaii opcinium pertbrmaiice into a learning experience 
radier than a failure experience. 

• do not give their charges too much to work on at the same time. 

• always have a game plan. 

• learn to anticipate and teach their charges to anticipate what is going to happen 
next and how to respond before it happens. 

• are not interested in averaging new performance with old performance but in the 
continual improvement of all performance. 

• periodically call a time out uo adjust to changing conditions or provide die support 
that individuals need in order to enhance performance and assure success. 

• model the kind of commitment and pertbriiiance they expect of their charges. 

• understand the importance of perspiration as they are motivated by inspirarion. 

In Championship schools principals, teachers, support statV» parents and students all 
understand and assume die role of coach for those who need it. They are dedicated to 
the development of talent radier than die mere identification of it. They schedule time 
to meet in coaching conferences with those they are coaching for peak performance. 
They are inspired by the vision of a school in which all jre well prepared for productive 
lives and are willing to '*pay the price'' necessary to assure that their x ision becomes a 
reality 
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Team Building 

Great individuals doirt win clianipionsliips, i^redt tcinis d(), ThiU is n stntcniont iitn ib- 
utcd to n siicccssfnl concli. Tlioiigli it soinids cliche, it is trnc in nonrly cwry liunKin 
cr.do.ivor, cspccitilly in the development of uie Chdnipionship school. As with successful 
conches, there is fiirly clear criteriii foi v.imt ninkcs n successful tenni. Successful tcdnis: 

• ciro clenr on their mission and purpose, 

• capit.ilize on the strcni^ths of each tenni member, 

• nre willing to subordinate personal interests in favor of team interests and success. 

• nre able to connnunicate ertectively with one another, 

• i^eneniUy hke one another and create ways to build relationships so that when they 
disagree, which they often do. they can do so agreeably, 

• can count on one another because team members are dependable, 

• are smarter, quieker, stronger, more creative, more persistent and move resilient as a 
group dian diey are as individuals. 

• are more concerned with die success of the group dian about who gets credit, 

• will do whatever is necessary to be successful. 

The task of transforming and then maintaining a C'hanipionsliip school or school sys- 
tem can be overwhelming. As was referenced e<irlier. it is like swallowing an elephant. It 
can't be done all at once. There is no one best place to start, it is a job that must be done, 
however, and it is a job that is made much more feasible if there is a successful team 
involved working together to swallow the beast. 

The challenges of organizing around new principles and having those principles drive 
new practices, of developing and using new processes, of personalizing the system for al! 
of die children and adults involved in it. may be too niueli for individuals, working alone, 
to handle. The magnitude and scope of die work, tlie new skilN that nuist be acciuired and 
refmed. the new concepts that must be learned, the new technologies that must be mas- 
tered can only be successfully approached through the collective eftbrts of high perfor- 
mance teams. 

In Clhampionsliip schools, teachers, administrators and support personnel wxirk togedi- 
er in cn)ss-functioiial teams. That is. across grade levels (if students continue to be 
grouped by grade levels), across interests and areas of preparation, across job descriptions 
to assure that the eti'orts and expertise of adults are organized around the needs of chil- 
dren. Additionally, as is die case widi all successful teams, it is important to capitalize on 
the strengths of each team member. 

Working in schools, either as an adult or as a child, has traditionally been a lonely and 
someiinies isolated experience. In the Championship school, the loneliness and isolation 
are overcome and the strengths and expertise are enhanced through the development and 
support of high performance teams. In the C'hanipionsliip school, everyone is part of 
learning, instructional antl/or support teams to achieve the mission ot'all children being 
well prepared for happy, healthy and productive lives, 
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COMMUNITY BUILDING 

Schook must haw tlio support .iiui good will of pnvcnts mm\ ooniniuniry nicnibcrs in 
the bc^t of times. The need for support is ewn i^rejuer in times of criticism nnd change. 
(\)imnunit\ building creates consensus, resolves conflict and expands shared vision. 
Schools carry the burden of parent.il hopes anci fears for the success of their children as 
well as the connnunit\- hopes and fonrs for a better society, so the relationships between 
schools and community are often emotional and value laden. CA)mmunity building 
brings forth the best of everyone and creates a shared visioa. 

From a sclux^l s pcTspective. a supportive community is an organized constituency 
diat share a con.nnon vision and work together to realize that vision. Connnunity 
members then: 

• work together to create a positive picture of the future and act to realize it. 

• fuid and rest^lve issues before tliey become dixisive and unmanageable. 

• create relationships among members that respect and honor individual. ditVerenceN, 

• have communication processes and relationsiiips diat build optimism and trust. 

('onnnuiiity building is die name apph'ed to all die efforts schools make to create 
and maintain coniiiiinii'.y support. It is obvious diat each ot the other transformational 
processes plays a role in community building. The uni(.|ue part of connnunity building 
is die use of structured coiiiniunic ation processes. The example at die end of die paper 
unfolds the process in practical detail. 
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Designing and the Seven Design Tasks 



A iiKijor cliailciigc facing nil who provide leadership in s\stenis or ori^nnizntions going 
through some kind of fiindanientnl ehange is th.u of design. The edueationnl system 
inherited by today's tcnclicrs and administrators was designed Iw people of another iige. 
They designed a system for a world that has nidically changed. The system diey designed 
served well the purposes of sorting nnd selecting those students who were eiisiest to teach 
and most compliant for post secondary education nnd for employers. 

With .1 new purpose. .1 new system must be designed. The architects who will design 
the new system must be aware of the mental models diey have of :ind about schooling and 
be willin.g to examine theirs and others in the design process. They must be able to see 
the whole system and its individual parts simultaneously. They must be systems diinkors 
who analyze die LiniUiticipated consequences of the design nnd implementation decisions 
they make and what problems diose decisions will create and iiow tiiey will be addressed 
when they appear. 

School board members, superintendents, principals and teaeliers all must approach the 
introduction and successful implementation of practices that are an extension of 
Championship Principles as a design challenge. Included in this challenge is the identifica- 
tion of tasks that must be organized, functions that must be developed and the relation- 
ships diat must be created among tasks, functions and the people who are responsible to 
see that they are carried out. It is die identification and development of these relationships 
to serve the purpose of educating all children well that is the respoiisibilirv' of die archi- 
tects of die Championship school. 

To successfully redesign the traditional school to meet die '^specifKMnons*' of the 
C^liampionship School there are seven big design tasks diat must be undertaken. The seven 
design tasks are: 

Task l . Provide the assistance people need to move 

THROUGH THE TRANSITION AND ON TO EMPOWERMENT, 

As the policies, practices •iiid procedures of die system change, people take on a new 
vision, build new rekuionships and <ict in more productive ways. The transition isn't always 
easy It stresses everyone. This leads to grieving, aiixiery; anger and frustration before the 
new wsteni is fully in place. 

There are diree phases in the transinon. Pirst, people have to leave the comfort of the 
old ways behind diem. The purposes, routines and relationships are familiar and pre- 
dictable so people resist leaving them behind. Often there is a period of grieving after the 
old ways are abandoned. 

T he second phase of die transition involves entry into a period of indeterminate dura- 
tion and heightened activity as teaeliers invent, test and perfect new curricula, instruction- 
al practices, assessment procedures and uses of time. At the same time, they have to work 
in new reLitioiisliips with other teachers, students and parents. During tins phase, leaders 
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Icani to abandoii the old supervisory practices, coach people in te^uns and bniid new 
rehitionship': with parents. Board nienihers learn to share power and take some risks. 
This period in the desert (remember Moses?) is marked by personal growth, toughen- 
ing, iiu-reased crentivir\- and breakdiro- of many kinds. It is also marked by aiixiety, 
frustration and rebellion. 

In the third phase, people setde down with the new ways. Much of die stress of 
inventing, testing, and perfecting new ways and developing new relationships will be 
behind them. They will share an energetic vision of success, know dieir role in it, and 
feel like competent professioiials. Many of them will be far more successful, conse- 
quejuly their students will also be more successful. Other statFuKMnbers will feel suc- 
cessful and know that their success flows from their own caring, energ\' and Creativirv,-, 
They will feel an ownership and responsibilin' for die success of every one on their team 
and in their care. 

Leaders know die task is nearing completion when they observe die following 
elements. 

• The grieving process is complete. The tone of the conversations change from talk- 
ing about the good old days to the excitement of the challenge in the future. 

• New curriculum is in place, more diverse instructional strategics are being used, 
and a richer blend of assessments is yielding useful data in real time. 

• The sense of ownership by people throughout die school has increased. People 
come to work because they like it and look forward to it. 

• Vision driven teams are in place. Everyone shares the \'ision because they know it 
can be realized, and they know their role in realizing it. 

• People diroughout the organization have had enough input through the consensus 
process to know that their ideas have been considered and may be part of the new, 
well-aligned organizational practices. 

• People throughout the organization - parents, teachers, students and staff - have 
increased will to work, capacity to be effective and ownership in the total operation 
of the schools. 

Tools and Strategies 

• Cloniinunity building is used to give all stakeholders opportunities to contribute to 
important design decisions and to provide a context widiin which their words are 
honored and in which they are not iiuimidated and dominated by others. 

• C'oaching is used to assist individuals and teams to envision the new ways of doing 
things and find specific ways of realizing that vision. 

• Team Building is used to provide support through the transition. Team inenibers 
work to their strengths, learn from one another and respond to student needs more 
elTectively. 
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Task 2. Build public support through relationships with 
key opinion leaders and an effective communication 
strategy. 

Lenders ofscliool systems .iro t^hcn un.iccuNtonicd to selling idcns. Yet it ^ellools .ire to 
be restructured kMders must ercjtc an on-i;oinL^ conmiuiiie.uion system tli.it iielps eoiii- 
111 unity jiid st.itT men 1 hers: 

• understand in some dct.iil and .leccpt die iirircncy of the need for cliaiiL^e. 

• em ision the i^oal of the cliaii^e process in detail by crearini^ a nnilrisensory picture of 
wli.ii the sehoc^ls will be like at the end of die process. 

• become invested in the benefits of the chani!;e. for tlieniselves. for cliildren and for 
soeiety. 

• underst.uid the challeiiL^es of tlie transformation aiici be willint; to participate in them. 

• build some le\el of trust aiiioiuj: themselves and with leadership. 

The strateixy is twofold. First, leadership must identify and build reluionsliips with key 
opinion leaders in die comiiiunic\'. These are the conimunicators in many •^ector'i of the 
conimuiiit\ who intliieiice the opinions of people in their i!;roups. The leaders will hold 
periodic str.uegic briefint^s with diesc people so they can control rumors and promote rlie 
process. Second, leadership must create a simple and credible message about the benefits 
of die chaiiL^e process and repeat the message over fairly loii^ periods of time diruugh var- 
ious coiiummication channels. 

Leaders know the task is Hearing completion when diey observe die following 
elements: 

• key opinion leaders will have been identified and the schools will have created a posi- 
tive, long-term relationship with diem. 

• key (Opinion leaders will understand the urgency of the changes being made, generally 
understand the strategic direction of the district and most iiiiportaiidy, the benefits to 
be derived from the changes. 

• key opinion leaders will prox ide direct assistance in mobilizing support at critical 
limes. 

• th : school c^r system will liave a simple, clear and credible message abtuit die benefits 
of the change diai will be systemaiicalK" repeated. 

• the st'hool or system will have access to multiple channels of deliver\- dirough which 
tlie message is repeated. 

• ke\ coiiinumicator networks w ill be establislied and operational. 

• periodic -trategic briefings tor key opinion leaders will be held. 
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Tools and Strategies 

• Cioninuinity biiildinii in the iovm ofcoinnninity forums is used to build consensus 
.iboiit ends :ind nK\ins. 

• Team buildini^ is u*;ed to create hi<:h inip.K't coinnumiention teams in which ^i.* wry - 
one in the system is j coninumic.uor 

• C.ommunic.uini^ is used to builtl relationships with key opinion le.ulers. cro.ue o 
clear .ind credible niesso<^o ,ibout the bciietits of the ch.intrc cind to crciuc periodic 
str,ueij;ic briefmi!:s for key opinion le^iders. 



Task 3. Redefine standards, raise learning and achieve- 
ment EXPECTATIONS FOR ALL STUDENTS, AND CREATE A NEW 
ASSESSMENT SYSTEM. 

St.mdnrds .ire redefmcd by .n-ticuhitint; the desired outcomes of instruction. St.uuLirds 
can be about content* .is most academic st^nidards are today or about performance, as 
most business leaders would prefer. 

Learning and achievement expectations are relatively low in Nortii America, We set 
relatively iiigh st.md.nds but expect a normal distribution of success in jchieviiii^ tluMn. 

All assessnunit system nuist he comprehensive, diapiostic, aHgned with instructional 
1:0a Is, valid, reliable and yields useful instrucnonal data in real time, 

Leaders know the t:isk is ncaring completion when thcv observe the followiiiiz; 
elements: 

• sii^nificant perfcM-nunce ;md c<mtenr outcomes will have been identified and ai^reed 
upon by ii public consensus process. 

• both exit criteria and performaiue st.nuiards will have been clearly articulated and 
aligned with curriculum and instruction. 

• both transitional criteria and performanee standards w ill have been t'learly articulat- 
ed and aligned with curriculum and instruction. 

• a richly diverse system ot'assessments that will provide instruc'tional data for teach- 
ers and students in real time will he in place. 

• high expectations for all students will be retlected in the development of curricu- 
luin» instructional practices, grading and reporting practices, advancemeni and cre- 
dentialing procedures. 

Tools and Strategies 

• Measuring Is used as the primary tool in cstabHshing new si.mdards and assessniems. 
lest data must be disaggivgated to j^rovide Useful ilata about how the system is 
serving \arious populations. It is critical that the assessnients used align with cin- 
riculum and instructional pracnces, specitically that they retlect an organi^aticjii of* 
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le.irnii)^ oiitconics tlu»t highlight the eiuibling outcomes that coiuribute to the acqui- 
?;ition of a higher order skill or uudcrstcindiiig. 

• cliiri tying values is used to estiiblisli the agreement to use new standards and expecta- 
tions. 

• the assessment system must link with the high performance management task b\' 
delivering the right kind of information to the right people in the proper time frame. 

• communirs' building is ust^H to .issist staff with both the technical tasks of aligning 
instruction and assessment and with the transitional task in the change. 

Task 4. Provide aligned instruction that will bring all stu- 
dents UP TO MEET THE STANDARDS. 

As new standards and expectations are set, the instructional program has to be updated. 
The goal is to create an instructional program that: 

• challenges all students to do their best and continually strive for excellence. 

• nurtures students and creates continuirs* in their experience by keeping them with a 
teaching team for multiple years. 

• uses instructional teams to create rich and varied experiences for teachers and stu- 
dents. 

• achieves the level of excellence attained by tutorial instruction without the costs of 
one-on-one bv allowing learners the time they need to master the essential content 
and skills and yet does not label and track students. 

• uses well validated instructional innovations such as cooperative learning in a richly 
diverse pattern of instruction 

• strives for continuous improvement iji student pei*forniance. 

• involves parents in the motivation and progress of dieir children. 

Leaders know the task is neaviiig completion when they observe die following 
elements: 

• a preschool program is in place for all children. 

• the curriculum will be well organized with clear outcomes at each leveh widi a well- 
defnied structure of enabling outcomes that allows for diagnostic assessments to be 
made regularly. 

• because students are brought up to minimum competencies before each transition, 
teacher frustration and student discoLirageinent are at low levels while energ\\ 
empowerment and optimism are high. 

• a wry high percentage of students will be performing at or above the redefined 
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• t^roups of Students stay w ith tciKlior teams for two or im^rc years. 



• higher numbers of students ;ire sueeessful. feel good iibout their perfornianee, have 
higher self-esteem and demonstnite optimistic cognitive processes. 

• assessments align with, and provide useful real time information for instruction. 

• flexible, vision-driven instructional teams have taken the place of individual teach- 
ers in self contained classrooms. 

• students are not tracked, but are flexibly regrouped to make best use of time and 
provide expanded learning opportunities. 



Tools and Strategies 

• ClariK'ing values is used to establish a basis for communication und defniing the 



• Cx)mnuniir\' building is used to optimize the creative etTorts of the people design- 
ing the new instructional pmgranu to honor the input of teachers, to build consen- 
sus, to build shared vision and manage the transition. 

• Team building is used to create instructional teams that can flexibly group students 
to optimize learning. 

• Cxviching is used to develop the instructional teams. 



Task 5, Create and install a high performance manage- 
ment SYSTEM, 

Quality process is the heart of a high pcrfbrm.nice system. Tiie vision of a finiction- 
ing high performance management system is when teachers, students and support staff 
know that they have developed and are using a qualirs' instructional process. A quality 
process is one in which people "get it right*' the first time. Teachers do not nunc a stu- 
dent on to a new learning task that requires mastery of prerequisite knowledge without 
knowing that the prerequisite has been met. 

Instead of getting it right the first time, the American sciiool system has relied on 
remediation of students who have tailed to learn the essenrinl prerequisites for success in 
tile present and the future. When a quality process is being used value is added, learn- 
ing is occurring with every student every day. When using a quality process, teachcis 
continually confer widi one another and involve students in assessing whedier the 
instructional processes being used are as effective as tliey should be. 

The diagnostic assessment of student learning (rather than ranking) on a regular basis 
tells teachers whether or not learning is occurring for everyone. Prequent formative 
.issessnient designed and implemented in such a w.\y that teachers gel re.il-tnne data on 
student progress allows teachers to make informed decisions about die process they are 
using. Neither teachers nor students are served well by assessment systems or programs 
that dcT not provide data c)n student Performance soon after instruction has t)ccurred. 
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HiL!;li ptM-fornmuce lUdiKigenKMit systems oiv those that .ittcnd to and puidiicc continu- 
ou«s iniprovcMiicnt. Teachers, stiidejJts mk\ .idiniiiistnitors know they need to improve the 
performnnee of the dny before. Qii.ility is seldom achieved hy occasional Inri^e iniprove- 
iiients but is .1 pmdiiet of consistent iinprownient from d<iy to dny, week to week nnd 
niondi to niondi. Teachers know tiiey :ire conrinntilly improving their process ;ind rluit 
students .ire continu.illy improving in their Icirning :md performance when they are 
receiving consistent re;il-time dat.i on student performance. 

High perform.mce management systems use cross fimctional teams made up of people 
interested in the same qualiry result bur have dirterent responsibilities for producing it. 
Because of the variety of talent and the store of wisdom in a team, it can accomplish tasks 
that individuals cannot, so teaming in itself is important. The cross functional aspect of die 
team adds a richness of perspectiw and abilit\' to respond to student needs. Team mem- 
bers can work to their strengths and flexibly group students to make their experience 
more tutorial-like. 

Teachers bring quality to the instructional process when they have diagnostic perfor- 
mance data and conduct an ongoing discussion of how diey are doing and hvnv diey can 
improve. Teachers align instruction and improve cognitive re.idiness of the students they 
pass on when they see teachers at the next level as <*ustoiners with specific requirements 
for the "product" and at the same time see the teachers from whom diey are receiving 
their students as their supplier. 

Leaders know die task is nearing completion when tliey observe the following 
elements: 

• the qiUtlity process is in place. 

• teachers and administrators receive data they need to verify quality process. 

• continuous improvement process is in place, 

• cross functional teams are operating. 

• efforts are customer focused. 

Tools and Strategies 

• Team Building is used to build relationships by providing common experiences, build 
shared vision, .iiiu provide a process for decision-making and conflict resolution as a 
part of the ream building process. 

• Cloaching is used t(^ help team members know exactly what is expected of them, 
develop a well defined criteria for success, model qualit\" performance, and get innne- 
diate feedback on the quality of dieir niitial perfbniiance. 

• Measuring is used to create or select assessment systems (1) flexible enough to test 
stu(]ent performance when the student is ready, (2) diagnostic enough to tell teachers 
what the student needs to learn to be proficient and (3) scored quickly enough to 
pro\ ide instructional data in real rime. 
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• Stratcgi ; iM.iiiniiig is used to clarify the critori.i tor Cjualir\' process vicros^ tlic entire 
systeiiK It also defines the norms for a culture of quahty and for hit^li systems per- 
formance. 

• C 'onditionint; is used to develop an optimistic explanatory stx'le in the dailv interac- 
tions between teachers ;uui students. As teachers coach students on tlieir perfor- 
mance they help students practice the coi;nitive processes necessary to consolidate 
anci capitalize on their successes and keep their poor performances in perspective. 



Task 6. integrate human services delivery systems for all 
children, 

Leatiers know the task i^^nearifVfi completion when thev observe the followiuii 
elements. 

• human services are aligtv.Hl and intei^rated ihrout;h an inter-agency strategic plan. 

• services are family focusi \ and available in the schools. 

• service providers are exc- a'lging data and working as members of cross functional 
teams. 

• the quality process applie. to al! services. 

Tools and Strategh s 

• CAMiditioning is u:^ed to ( Mte the initial conditions necessviry for consensus among 
various human services o.^anizations. 

• Strategic planning is used^io identify priorities and build inter-agency action plans. 

• Team building is usi-d to « eate cross functional service delivery teams. 

V 

Task 7. Integratf- th.: solution process for all tasks 
through an orv^-g<0injc strategic planning process. 

Strategic planning is nor on. one of the transformational processes but is also the 
capstone among the design rasi- 

Leaders know the t..sk is ne.i iiig completion when they obserw die following 
elements: 

• a well organized^ broaJK rci resent itive strategic planning process is in place and is 
aligning and integral ii;g all c *tlie design tasks. 

• there exists through. c)i:t the i .nnniunity a high level of consensus on the strategic 
direction of the system. 

• communitv nienibcrs are aw.V'v' of d^e benefits t^f moving in the strategic direction, 

• the school board lornially rec. j;ni/e^. and lias adopted the strategic plan. 

• an action pl.in with perioiiic a- essme-us viiid provisions \hv course corrections is in 
place. 
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TOOLS AND STRATEGIES 

• Conditioning i*; used to set the stage for plannirig processes, 

• (!!omnHnncating is used to get to the bottom of the pl^inning process, 

• Strategic planning is used to defnie problen\s, articulate priorities, educate and build 
action plans. Systemic change involves an interlocking matrix of purposes, principles, 
policies, practices and procedures. 
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PART 2 

TRANSITION MANAGEMENT THROUGH COMMUNITY BUILDING 



Thi:: overview of chc* appliciition of tran^ tbrniationiil processes to each of the design 
tasks n^ay be hi^lpfiil. To take the process one step fiirtl'ier the following section demon- 
srnues the application of one process, coninutnity building, to the task of transition 
nian->genient. This particular application has been chosen because transition nian^iJie- 
nicnt is a criticnlly important task and is neglected by many consultants and educational 
theorists. 

The structured conununication process is especially tlexiblc and powerful in deaHng 
with the anxienes of people in transition and is ;i primary tool used in completing sev- 
eral of die design tasks. The involvement of staff nnd coinjnunity members increase tb.e 
ownership in die final coTifigunition of the district. 

This part includes riiree sections; 

• notes about transition maniigcnient and a description of the genenil purposes, 
cissuniptions and practices of community building. 

• ^ h\'e-page overview of how one session might be designed. 

• Jiiini lectures to be used to introduce each activity-. 
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Section l : A Check Sheet for transition 

MANAGERS 

While parents and students are very important, teachers are the central figures in 
the transition process. They are the ones who have to change their daily routines 
and they are the ones who can make the restructuring effort succeed or fiiiL 

Teachers work in a highly complex and dynamic environment. Their first few 
years as a teacher are filled with a struggle to balance die many demands of the 
classroom. They not only have to build their instructional units and contentv but 
they have to develop and become comfortable with their own unique instructional 
style. They hn\'e to learn liow to assess student progress: motivate, challenge and 
nurtup.; each student as an individual; manage discipline problems without going 
to war widi all of die students; and master hundreds of classroom processes and 
routines. Eventually the teacher creates a style, a way of maintaining a dynamic 
equilibrium, balancing all of die elements at the same time. At the same nnie 
every teacher knows that their style is not perfect, it is made up of many coiiipro- 
iiiises and trade ofls. Bur they take heart in the fact that they are getting die job 
done for most kids and holding off the many ''disasters'' that can happen in the 
classroom. It is no wonder that teachers have a deep investment in their style once 
it has solidified. 

Saying goodbye to the old ways, im enting new ways and making new begin- 
nings are always emotional e\ eiits. Because of their investment in the old ways and 
the difficulty of articulating new ways, the change can be especially emotional for 
teachers. Because e\'ery teacher knows their style is not perfect they lend to be 
\'ery sensitive to direct criticism or the indirect criticism that comes widi demands 
for change. Because any change in routine disrupts the hard won equilibrium most 
teachers "over react'' when asked to change any aspect of their style. Use the fol- 
lowing check sheet as you assist with die transidon. 

Use the structured communication process to make sine everyone is heard and 
their feelings are processed as they say goodbye to die oid policies, practices and 
procedures. To do this, you: 

• create an explicit picture of what practices must end and create a symbolic 
time and event to mark their ending 

• use the structured communication process to examine the losses each person 
will take and build group support for their grieving 

• provide support teams and coaching as people say goodbye to the old wa\s 

• coach all teachers so they know what practices they can abandon 

• help everyone build a vision of the new school and understand the gains they 
will make because of it, e.g.. reduced diversity in student readiness, reduced 
student anger and frustration, increased opportunities to learn from one anoth- 
er, the ability to work from one's strengths in teams, and increased autonomy 
and empowerment. 
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Ocatc an cnvironiuent chat supports the invencion, tcstintj; and adoption of 
new ways while people are in "the desert." Further, you must: 

• oriianize teams and do team building. 

• ehanij;c the daily a»id weekly sehedule to provide team planning time. 

• make sure that everyone understands the goals and henetics of the changes. 

• make sjrt* that everyone knows what is negotiable and what is not. 

• pro\'ide a communication process diat keeps the benetits of die new ways in 
people s minds. 

• celebrate the breakthroughs no matter how small. 

• provide easily accessible training ac many levels. 

NOTES ON A STRUCTURED 
COMMUNICATION PROCESS 

Structured coninuinicacion processes .ire used tor a number ot purposes when 
restructuring a school system. ResdK ing existing conflict; solving problems witli tlie 
widest possible involvement; healing old wounds and softenitig the hardened positions 
of opposing factions; bringing the comnumity to a real consensus on a series of issues: 
managing the transition: and ultimately building shared vision among comnumity and 
sratf members are just a few of the uses leaders find for the process. The processes are 
used in the completion of every one of the major design tasks. 

THE PREMISES UNDERLYING THE PROCESS 

Eady in the application of this struetured communication process, parents .md edu- 
cators come to understand that they share a conunon purpose based in common values 
to help all children grow up .md be happy, licalthy and productive adults. It is then a 
relatively simple step to come tci agreement on the instructional outcomes they want 
the system to emphasize. Agreeing upon the means for creating a system that best pro- 
motes those oureonies for all children is, however, filled with fears, posturing and con- 
flict. Agreement upon the values ,md outcomes provides hope and motivaiion to stay 
with the process until agreement on means can be achieved. 

Exclusion from the decision process while in transition reinforces helplessness and 
lea^ls to alienation and passionate negatix ism. Inclusion in tlie decision process rein- 
forces opiimism and leads to empowerment and peak performance. The process gives 
Us a chance to transcend the bhiming th.it often mires us in heated and counter-produc- 
tive arguing. Most people can be productive if they are included in die structured 
process, 

PURPOSES AND USES OF THE PROCESS 

reacliers, administrators and parents recognize th,u some aspects of the change 
process will infringe upon their interests so they resist tliein. The resistance is often 
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mobilized early in die process. As the cliaiige process develops inonieiituni. resistance 
changes in character and other coninuinication needs emerge. The process is very flexible 
and can be applied for a number of purposes. Some of the more important uses follow: 

• Building consensus about future plans and courses of action with the widest possible 
participation 

More than anything else, empower merit flows from people throughout the organiza- 
tion having a sense of ownership of their work and evidence diat dicy are being effecnve. 
This means everyone must be involved in the decision process as it influences the selection 
of outcomes and the development of strategies. The empowered comniunin,' attends and 
listens tc) everyone. 

• CcMUaining the influence of passionately negative people 

Even passionately negative people need to be included in the decision process, so lead- 
ers must shift diem into a productive mood, auvl ge? them tc^ participate in a constructive 
way The process gi\-es the leader a tool for hearing them and causing them to hear odiers 
without excluding dieni from the process. 

• Resolving existing and sometimes deeply entrenched conflict and healing old wounds 

(Change is always initiated in the middle of diings. Like an underground coal fire, old 
conflicts simmer in the background of every large organization, People dance around to 
avoici the hot spots and in doing so never get the change process moving. The coniniuiiit\- 
building process gives the leader tools for bringing the conflict to light and resolving it in 
a rntioiial adult way 

As PURPOSES, POLICIES AND PRACTICES CHANGE, PEOPLE MOVE 
INTO A PERIOD OF TRANSITION 

Parents of children in the systcnu students and teachers have an investment in the old 
familiar ways of doing things. C xMitinuity of practice makes the world predictable ;ind 
people feel secure ^\ilcMl they kiic>w how to get the job done. As policies, standards, 
expectations, and practices cluinge, people have to leave behind familiar ways of doing 
business and invent new and unfamiliar ways. This generates a connnuing stress on coin- 
niunit)' member^. Effective leaders then must provide a process for managing die feelings 
and behaviors of the transition. The structured coiiiiiiuiiicatioii process provides a power- 
ful tool to manage die transition. 



STEPS IN THE Process ^ 

The community building process can be coiiflgured in .1 number of wa)'s as determined 
by the topic of the meeting, the time available to process the topic, and the goal of the 
process. There are seven to twelve steps in the process. The steps listed here are only one 
coiiflgui ation of the process. 
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STEP 1 : Define the topic and invite the appropriate 

PARTICIPANTS, 

The topic of ;i particular meeting might be an issue currently creating conrtict. or be 
preparing people for change. It niiglit be part of the strategic planning process, or be 
pnrt of fostering shared vision. Sessions should be scheduled for diree or more hours. 
Three hours is a short session. When people are being introduced to the process at least 
one full day should be scheduled. When used in a comniunin* forunu diree to four 
hours should be scheduled. Participants should be told in advance that they will be 
asked to stay for the full session. 

Ideallv everyone direcdy atTected by the problem or the decision should be invited 
to participate. 

STEP 2: Warm everyone up and engage them in 

COMMUNICATION EARLY. 

The purposes of the warm up are: to acknowledge that feelings and logic arc both 
part of die process, and to give each person a chance to be heard for die first time in 
the session. 

To initiate the warm up, ask each person to introduce himself to explain how he 
Jl'ch about being at the session, and tell what he liojK's can he iKhiaw^ by the session. 

STEP 3: ASSIGN PEOPLE TO WORKING GROUPS AND ESTABLISH 
WORKING PROCEDURES. 

The large group lias to be broken into groups of fi\'e to seven participants. At the 
beginning of the process people are given die procedures in the form of five rules: 

1 . One and only one person speaks at a dine. 

2. When a person is speaking, other people must attend and listen. 

3. No one speaks a second time until everyone has had n chance to speak. 

4. People speak when they are recognized by the Facilitator of the Working Group. 

5. The speakers exact words are written down on a flip-chart by the [Recorder. 

STEP 4: List and define the issues surrounding the topic. 

People see the topic from tlieir perspective and in light of their interests. The Group 
Leader gives group nieiiibers two to four !iiinutes to write what they believe t'^ be the 
salient issues on a 3 x 5 card. The Facilitator then calls upon each participant to tell die 
group what he believes the issues to be while the Recorder writes the essentials on a 
Hip chart. The siiiall groups combine the statements of issues into a logical and coher- 
ent statement. They may then report back to the group-as-a- whole. 
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STEP 5: List and explore the worst fears. 

Tho (jroup Loader explains the next task: If tlns/the*;e issues go unresolved, wlut inigln 
happen? Specifically, what is tlie \vor^;c future that might result? After being given two to 
four minutes to rhink ahoiit it. each giiiup participant is recognized in turn by the facilita- 
tor, the Recorder records the words, nn analysis and summary of all the statements is made 
and reported back to the gixnip-ns-a- whole. 

STEP 6: Build strategies to guard against realizing the 

WORST FEARS. 

The CI roup Leader explains clie next task: What things can we do, wliat strategics can 
we use to a\'oid realizing the worst future? After being given two to four minutes to think 
about it. each group participant is recognized in turn by the facilitator, the Recorder 
records the words, an ajiaK sis and sunn)iary of all the statements is made atid reported 
back to the graup-as-a- whole. 

STEP 7: LIST AND EXPLORE PARTICIPANTS' HIGHEST HOPES 

The C^roup Leader explains the next task: If tliis/those issues are resolved, whai might 
happen? Specifically, what is the best future that might result? After being given time to 
think about it, each group participant is recognized in turn by the facihtator, the 
Recorder records the words, an analysis and sunnnary of all tlie statements is made and 
reported back to die group-as-a-whole. 

STEP 8: Build a list of strategies that will promote 

REALIZATION OF THE HIGHEST HOPES. 

The CiRHip Leader explains the next task: Wliat things can we do. what strate^gies can 
we use to realize the best future? After being given two to four minutes to think about it. 
eacli group participant is recognized in turn by the t'acilitator. the Recorder records the 
words, an analysis and sunnnary of all the statements is made and reported ck te) the 
group-as-a- whole. 

STEP 9: Build shared vision. (Optional) 

If the purpose of the session is to build shared vision, the group nnist explore the skills 
available among group memixM-s, list the higliest hopes of the group, t'ormulaie a shared 
vision statement for the group, and align each pcrscMi s personal vision with the shared 
\-ision of the group. 

STEP 10: BUILD AN ACTION PLAN BASED UPON THOSE STRATEGIES. 

Building an action plan is the responsibility i)fthe professional statf ni most districts, b.it 
it is important to let panicipants know how the recomikumdations will be translated into 
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action. Check the proposed «;trcUegies at^ainsc the niission statement and complete a cost 
estimate, both in terms of dollars and statVliours or days. Look at wlien you might 
expect results from application of die stratei!;ies selected. 

STEP 1 1 : DECIDE WHAT WOULD BE ACCEPTABLE AS EVIDENCE 
THAT THE PLAN IS WORKING. 

How will \'0u know it is working? When can the group expect a report on progress? 
Wh;it further work will have to be done to complete this phase of die project? These 
are all quesnons that should be answered before the task is complete. 

Materials You Will Need: These exercises need a mininium of materials. 
Each subgroup will need a chartpack tablet or some butclier paper and marking pens. 
Each participant should be given a few three by five cards upon which they will write 
their ideas before speaking. 

Room Arrangement: (Choose a room without tables. You will use two room 
arrangements. Create a large circle of chairs for warnuip exercises and discussions by 
the whole group. Participants will be able to pull their chairs into their subgroup 
arrangements as needed. 

Directions to Assistants: You will use two kinds of assistants, a facilitator 
and a recorder. Using the rules, the facilitator will recognize people to speak in turn. 
Tell die facilitator to vary the starting point for the various exercises so that a different 
person starts the process each time. 

The recorder should write the exact words of the speaker as he/she speaks. They do 
not need to write the prefactory words people often speak before they make their 
point- The recorder needs to pass the marking pen to someone else and sit down when 
tlicy make their statement. 
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Section 2: Design for a community building session 

This particular example is designed to provide die leader an overview of die process 
and includes many important aspects of the community building process. If your district 
has a strategic plan the introduction and the first session will bo somewhat difterent from 
the one described. The participants should review the plan in die first exea'ise and then 
move on to describing worst fears and highest hopes. 



WHAT THE Leader 

IS DOING 



WHAT THE Participants 

ARE doing 



L3efore starting the leader selects small group 
facilitators and recorders and gives diem 
instructions. 

Once ready to start, die leader invites 
people to sit in a large circle. 

MINI Lecture One: 

The Structured Process and 

warmup 

I. Purpose^ of the structured process 

A. Everyone gets their voice in die room 

B, Nobody dominates the discussion 
C'. We hear everyone several times 
1). We stay focused on important 

problems 

II. Purposes of die warn) up exercise 
A. Opportunirs' to get voice in room 
15. Establish purpose of meeting 

See odiers as serious participants 
1). Think about what we need to 

accomplish 
E. Get bodi sides of the brani working 

III. Assignment 

A. Introduce self while in the circh. 

B. Say what you would like to ac .omplish 
C^.. Say how you feel about participating 



Parti eipants are assembling. 



Participants find a chair in the large circle. 



During the Mini Lecture die participants 
sit and listen. These sessions should be 
limited to ten minutes or so. 



IN Large Circle 

While in the circle each persc^n 
introduces hmiself/herself and answers 
the questions. 
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What the Leader 

IS DOING 



What the Participants 

ARE DOING 



Mini Lecture Two: 
Big Changes Will 
EFFECT Us All 

I, We must reiilly hear ench other to find li 
solution thnt satisfies «i iiinjoricy 

II, We hoar each otlier by followint; soiiie 
simple procedural rules 

A. Groups of six are established. 

B. Each i^ixHip lias a ficilitacor and recorder. 

C. One person speaks at a time. 

\X People speak in order and no one 

speaks a second time until everyone 

has spoken. 
E:, When a person is speaking, odiers 

attend and listen, 
F, The facihcator sees that people speak 

in order, 

F The recorder writes the words of the 
speaker, 

III, Directions 

A, CiroLips of six widi 
chartpjck are established. 

B, Please take a minute or two to write 
what you believe will be the most 
significant changes our school or 
school district will have to face to 
improve student performance. 

C, The facilitator will recognize you 
in order. 



DEBRIEFING 

I, Note that everyone has had t^vo chances 

to he heard already in the process 
H. Directions for debriefing 

A, Collected statenKMits include the 
exact words of •speakers. 

B, The recorder of each group will read 
the list of concerns. 



Duriiig the Mini Lecture participants sit 
and listen 



Group Processing 

Each subgroup processes the question. 



Subgroups Debrief with 
Group as a Whole 
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What the leader 

IS DOING 


WHAT THE Participants 

ARE DOING 


FINDING MOST IMPORTANT 




1. l)iivction<^ for most compelling clmngcs 
A. Collected stiitoiucnts include the 

ex.ict words of spenkers. 
13. Ill subgroups rank the top three 

cliniiges. 


SUBGROUPS RANK TOP THREE 
MOST COMPELLING CHANGES 


Mini Lecture Three: 
identifying worst fears 




1. T)k' three nio5t compelling chiinges ,ire: 
(List them) 


Participants listen to Mini Lecture 


their points of view 

A, Sometimes they work fix)ni their 

1. <ni\icty. fear, frustration and anger 
are common fears. 

2. working from worst fears creates 
distrust, fractures die group and 
hardens positions. 




B. Sometimes people work from their 
optimism and highest hope*^. 




[II. Please take two minutes and write your 
rwx) worst fears iibout these changes on 
the card provided and share them in 
your subgroup 


SUBGROUPS PROCESS THE 
QUESTION 
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WHAT THE LEADER 
IS DOING 



WHAT THE PARTICIPANTS 
ARE DOING 



Debriefing 

LtMcier organizes the debriefing session 
<is before 



Subgroups Debrief With 
GROUP As a Whole 



Mini Lecture Four: 
ACTING OF Highest hopes 

I. Worst fears muse be acknowledged and 
processed, but when people act on them 
tliey are often renHzed. 

II. There is a deep w ell of energ\' and 
persistence in the optiinisin of highest 
liopes of people. 

III. Please take two minutes and write 
your highest liopes for change in our 
district and process this in 

your subgroup*;- 



Debriefing 

Leader c^rganizcs the debriefing ^esMon 
as before 



Participants listen to 
Mini lecture 



Subgroups Process the 
Question 



SUBGROUPS Debrief with 
Group As a Whole 



Mini Lecture five: 
Forestalling Worst Fears 

1. Wor^t fc.ir^ iiui^t be acknowledged 

A. I lu'v olten driv e lis. job ol joy 

H. Thev scpar.ile and make iis wan 
Worst iLMiN liarden group positions 



Participants listen to 
Mini Lecture 
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What the Leader 


What the Participants 


IS DOING 


ARE DOING 


li. In your Subgroups, take two minutes 




to think about and then write tlie two 




things we can do to avoid roahzing 




our worst fears 






Subgroups Process the 




Question 


LJc.DKIb.r INCs 




Leader organizes the debriefing session 




as before 






Subgroups debrief With 




Group As a whole 


Hilrvfi 1 c^Ti IDC Civ. 




Realizing our Highest Hopes 




1 1 lilt* l^/Ni^/lt' /"^ ' lie t'Ml'/'Ml/VM 

1, v./iir iiigiicsL nop(.s cariN lis Liiicjiigji 




hard times 


MINI LECTURE 


A, They ereate a reservoir of good 




feelings. 




H, They motivate us individually and 




cc^llectively. 




C, They allow us to trust others. 




11. Please take two minutes and write die 




two most important things we could do to 




help realize our highest hopes. 






Subgroups process the 




Question 


Debriefing 




Leader organi;:es the debriefing session 




as before 






Subgroups Debrief with 




group As a Whole 
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What the Leader 

IS DOING 



WHAT THE PARTICIPANTS 
ARE DOING 



Mini Lecture Seven: 
Selecting a Course of Action 

I. Evaluating possible courses of action 

A. Potentially most effective 

B. Least expensive in dollars 
Most etFective use of rescnirces 

U. Voting on our recommendations 

A. Ten points for most etVectiw 

B. Ten points for least expensive 
C^. Ten points for most eflecrive use 

of resources 

ill. Working in your subgroups please 
vote on each of the possible actions ^ 
we could take. 



DEBRIEFING 

Leader organizes the debriefing session 
as before 



' participants listen to 
Mini Lecture 



Subgroups Select Top 

CHOICES 



Subgroups debrief with 
Group As a Whole 
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section 3: activities and mini lectures 
Mini Lecture One: 

Uses of the Structured Communication Activities 

Notes to the Leader: Sdwol rfcrnVfy nrc in radlcMy diffaaii places rvlativc to the 



in the iiihuil pluise oj tnmsitio}! fHiiiiin^emeiit hut can be umi by districts fin'ther down stream, "^'ou 
may tailor cacii mini lecmre to ciranustath es of your district. It will he hest however to use the 



I would like to extend t^reetings to everyone here today, I am deli^lited that you could 
be here and look forward to a great day. Our purpose for coming togedier is to explore 
some aspects of school change. These arc processes that will deeply effect each of us in 
many ways over the next few months and years, I nm convinced that collectively we have 
the intelligence and good will to build better schools. 

C)nc of the famous uses of structured comnumication processes is in tlic peace process. 
Atter signing the C!amp David Accords, Jinnny Charter saici that the principles anci process- 
es for achie\-ing peaceful resolution in ciisputes are well known and relatively simple. The 
dirtlculty is getnng people to talk and keeping them focused until an agreement is 
reached. Structured communication processes are used by many schools, companies and 
agencies when a serious neeci for consensus about important matters exists, to manage 
conflict, or to insure that all of the people afTected by a decision ha\'e a chance to provide 
then- perspective before the decision is made. We are going to use a structured communi- 
cation process to work on some of the important aspects of change. 

We structure the process to insure that: 

• everyone gets their voice in die room early and repeatedk'. 

• the group stays focused upon the task unci! it is complete. 

• we move tluough a set of logical steps towarci agreement. 

• one or two people cion't dominate the discus>ion. 

The purposes of tlie warnuip exercise is to give everyone a chance to get dieir \'oice in 
the room early in the process. We know that u\ ni^structurcd communication, the person 
who speaks first tends to dominate die communication, and we don't want diat to hap- 
pen. Seconclly, wc want to set die tone for the meeting and make sure dun we understand 
each odiers purposes and feelings. We want everybody to think about what we want to 
accomplish today, finally, we want to get both sides of the brain working. 

lo get started, 1 would like to go around the circle and haw each person introduce 
liimself/lierself by telling u^ your name and your relationship to the school (or ciistrict) 
and icll us two important thnigs. }-irst, tell us what you would like to see us accomplish 
today. Secondly, tell us how you feel about being here ttxiay. This will take a litde time, 
but It is critically important to getting ofl to a good start, 
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processes as described. PU\h'e use this mini lecuire as you see fit. 
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MINI LECTURE TWO: 



Big Changes Will Affe:ct Us All 



It is hard to be hcnrd today. Wc arc all busy and work in structured environments 
thin allow us to eonmiunieate widi ojie anodier only for brief inonients. We are often 
not really listening; to others, but rather thinking about what we want to "^ay next. 
Worse yet. we cut other people otY before they completely express their thoughts. Our 
impatience conveys the impression that we are not listening. That makes the other per- 
son feel diat he/'she is not being heard. When we speak but are not heard, we feel frus- 
tration and mny withdraw from the conmiunication. At a time when we are over-com- 
municated, we need to think about die etlects we have on one anodier. 

People want to be heard. They want others to sec their point of view, to know wiiat 
tiiey fear and what their highest hopes are. The structured conununication process 
makes sure diat each of us believes diat he/she is being heard by honoring his or her 
words. We honor a person s words by: 

• attending while the person is speaking. 

• writing their words exactly as diey are spoken, not by ''translating*' them, 

• by speaking their words as they were spoken. 

In large organizations everyone cannot expect their words to become polic\' but diey 
can expect to be heard, Wlien people feel he;ird they are more willing to express their 
real thoughts, to be serious problem sobers, and to attend to and listen to odiers. 

We then will use some simple rules in tlie process for each of die activities today. We 
will break down into subgroups of six or seven people for each activity. Each subgroup 
will have a facilitator and a recorder. The facilitator will keep order and balance in the 
process by de.>igniuing who is to speak first and enforce the rules. The Recorder will 
record the words of each speaker. The rules are as follows: 

• one person speaks at a time when called upon by rhe facilitator. 

• people speak in order and no one speaks a second time until everyone has spoken 
once, 

• when one person speaks, the odier group members attend and listen. 

• the recorder records the actual words of the speaker. 

• when it is time for the recorder to speak. lieMie will hand die pen to someone else 
and sit to speak. 

[ would like you to assemble into groups of six or seven members, each with a large 
tablet. (Use any method of dividing the group you like. (A)unt o\Y. Mix people by posi- 
non. it ma\ be best to not let people self select.) Once you have found your place, 
plcise take the tliree-by-five card and write the two things you believe will be the most 
significant changes our school or school district will have to face to improve student 
performance (the leader may want to point to elements of die strategic plan if one 
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exists,) Your fncilicator will recognize each of you in turn. When everyone hns luid .1 
chcince to be heard, die recorder will report back to the group as a whole 

MINI LECTURE THREE: 
IDENTIFYING WORST FEARS 

Notes to the Leader: lliis cwcmsc acaws hiish for the whole pnvtw, l\c vfteu hide 
our uvrst fa^is {roni others, hut still iict o}i them and those actions are part of the problan, llw pur- 
pose oftltis exercise is to hrimn the worst fears into the Hiilit, recoiiuize that we often share wor,<t fears 
with others and achnowled^e iheni. The controlled processes provides (he perfect enrironiiiefit to dis- 
close the irorst fears. It is better to hai'c them in die /(i^/if attd process them than to hide them front 
one another a fid still act oft them. 

When people act from worst fears they are frustrated^ angry and difficult. Tiicy are not 
free to explore new ideas and their risk tolerance is low. People acting from their worst 
fears find it very difficult to trust anyone, especially leaders. They interpret the actions of 
others in the worst possible light. 

As the school district implements restructuring plans, each of us will be affected in 
some way. We know that as any organization goes through significant change people have 
to move through a period of transition that has three phases. Firsts diey have to say good- 
bye to the old familiar ways of doing things. This sometimes provokes a grieving process 
made up of the sieps: 

• denial 

• negotiation 

• anger 

• resolution 

It rakes some time to move through the grieving process. 

The second stage is like the period the Hebrews wandered in the desert. They had left 
Eg\pt behind and had not yet reached the promised land. During the desert stage every- 
one will feel some anxierv' and sonic will want to return to the old ways. But die desert is 
also ati important time of growth when we are inventing the new ways that will work so 
much better. 

The third stage is the new beginnings. We will have developed new ideas, tried diem 
out, abandoned some and built confidence in others. In the new beginnings we will all 
finally feel more comfortable and be inspired by the new results wc get with children. 
In your subgroups ! would like you to first take two iiiiiiutt.^ and write the two worst fears 
you have about the transition you will be going through. Wc will then process diem and 
report back to the group as a whole, - 
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MINJ LECTURE FOUR: 
IDENTIFYING HIGHEST HOPES 

Notes to the leader: if you arc followniii ilw plan you have heard ihc worst fears of 
!hi\\^roNp. Sow is the time to build upon the empathy that shariu^i worst fears provokes. Yoii 
should tnove tfic ^ironp to the ttexi session without spendiin^ too much time on the worst fears. 

Everyone has hnd ii chnnee to be henrd by others several times alreiidy today. You 
liave seen and fek your words being honored by others as they have been written and 
spoken by otliers. You will have several other opportunities to be heard today, and I 
know that will be very gratifying. When we listen, truly listen to odiers, we learn new- 
ways of seeing ihings and feel more like them than dislike them. Once we know what 
other people think about important matters, we ean have some empathy with tliem. 
We see them less as an adversary and more like a colleague. 

We have created quite a list of worst fears. Everyone can see by now that we share 
something very important, the fears that our lives will be changed is some significant 
ways. Worst fears have a very significant impact on the way people feel and the way 
they act, and we all net on our worst fears at times. People entertaining dieir worsi fears 
often feel anxieiy frustration and anger. They often distrust others motives, fmd it hard 
to believe odiers, join with others to fight the enemy, and harden dieir position. 
Nations acting from worst fears often go to war. 

Worst fears should not be suppressed or ignored. They must be brought into the 
light and be acknowledged by everyone. Acknowledging worst fears is quite different 
from acting on diein. 

Our reason for bringing them up is to acknowledge, and later to build an action plan 
that will forestall the realization of our worst fears. 

But people doift always act from their worst fears. Sometimes they act from their 
highest hopes and that makes a world of difference. When people are entertaining their 
highest hopes they feel optimistic and energized. They tend to trust more easily and 
compromise more effectively. They are more creative and generate better ideas. They 
will stay engaged for longer periods, so groups function better when people are enter- 
taining highest hopes. 

Pica* take two minutes and write on your card your highest hopes for the best 
results from the changes proposed and process them in your group. 
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Mini lecture Five: 

Acting To Forestall Realization Of Worst Fears 

We have looked nt worst fears and then highest hopes. The contrast hetween them is 
dranuitie. When people act from worst fe;irs communities split up into factions. The rela- 
tionships among the faction are those of fear and distrust. When we act from highest 
hopes the opposite happens. We can work together with some trust, at least we will see 
that we share our interests. As we build a common vision of the future we feel good and 
are energized to find ways that nuike it happen. 

The highest hopes are what we would really like to accomplish. Worst fears rob us of 
die joy we should get from our work, they separate us from one another and harden the 
adversarial position groups sometimes take. 

In this exercise we want to find ways of forestalling the realization of our w orst fears. 
For the next activity please write the two diings we can do to forestall the realization of 
our worst fears. Then process them in your subgroup. 

Mini Lecture Six: 

Acting To Realize Highest Hopes 

We are moving toward the end of the session. We are all tired, but we share some good 
feelings about what we have learned from one ariother. We are setting tlie basis for mutual 
trust by honoring the words of our colleagues. 

Our highest hopes are critically important to us. They carry us through difilcult times 
and create a reservoir of good feelings. They help us realize that at a ver\- fundamental 
level we all hope that our children can be challenged and nurtured in ways that make 
them happy, healthy and productive. We all wish for these things very deeply But. wishing 
will not make it happen. We have to plan our strategy' and work hard to see that they are 
effective. 

For the next group exercise, please write the two things we can do to best realize our 
highest hopes. Once we have processed these strategies, we will meet as a whole and 
develop an action plan. 

Mini Lecture Seven: 
Selecting A Course of Action 

Wc have completed a huge amount of work and I know that it has been exhausting. 
We have talked about issues that are important to each of us in ways that might liave been 
impossible in other circumstances. Each of us has had multiple chances to speak and be 
heard by our colleagues. We are beginning to learn that we can trust one another, or at 
least understand their point of view. We should congratulate ourselves. 
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We h.ive tjlked about the big changes taking place in the dif;trict and examined our 
\vor*;t fears and highest hopes relative to those changes. Finally, we ha\e gencrnted some 
solutions we believe will be important in making die transition. We cannot implement 
all of the recomniendiitions for a number of reasons. There are some legal constraints. 
Some diings we simply cannot do because they violate a law or regulation. Some diings 
are impossible because they would be unsafe, or would put people at risk. Other diings 
sinipK" cannot work because they would be far too expensive in relation to die benefits 
to be derived. 

So we need to process die suggestions in the same open and respectful way that we 
have addressed the other tasks. We will do one more activity. As we choose a course of 
action we need to ask three questions: 1 . Which of the suggestions is likely to cause die 
greatest impact? 2. Which of diese will create results in the shortest amount of nnie? 
and 3. Which of these possibilides will cost the least number of dollars? 

Please think about the list of possibilities and rank theui for yourself You have thirty 
points to "spend** on die list, ten points for greatest impact, ten points for least time 
required, and tL*n points for least cost. Once you have ranked them for yourself, we will 
coral up die points in each subgroup. Please make a statement as to why you allocated 
your points as you did. 

The recorder will total die points in the subgroups and dieii we will total riieiii as a 
whole. Once we have the possible actions ranked, they will be used by rhe strategic 
planning groups to (create) modify the strategic plan. (The leader can discuss in more 
detail how the recommendations will be used.) 
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